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- SUBJECT INDEX 
TO BOOKS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


By Eloise Rue 


The author of the popular Subject Index to Readers 
has revised and enlarged that index and brought it 
up to date under this new title. 


Among the many children’s books with a subject 
content those most widely used through third grade 
level are indexed. These include 

250 trade books 

300 readers 

130 pamphlet-form unit readers 


In each group the most important titles are double- 
starred for first purchase; others are starred for 
second purchase. 


Many new books are included, and librarians who 
work with the youngest children will find especially 
useful the many picture books, song books, handicraft 
books, and easy stories that are indexed. Children’s 
librarians whose readers ask for ‘‘a good book about 
dogs,” or about trains, or about any of the many 
interests of children will welcome this new aid. 


Because many standard older readers are not indexed 
in this edition, it replaces the earlier Subject Index 
to Readers only in part. 


Published January 26, 1943. 27Ip. $2.50. 





A new revision of 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND THE LIBRARY 


has just been made. This annual compilation lists and describes A.L.A. publi- 
cations which are useful to anyone who works with children in or out of school. 
The 1943 revision includes a statement written especially for the A.L.A. by 
A. L. Threlkeld, National Director of the High School Victory Corps. This 
article describes how libraries can assist the Victory Corps program. If you or 
your school librarian have not received your copy, write Ke it. 








AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION « CHICAGO 
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What to Buy? 


Book selection ts so imz- 
portant a problem, involves 
so many adjustments — be- 
tween logic, desires, demands 
and budgets that it ts amas- 
ing that only now ts there 
available: 


BOOK SELECTION 
FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Willard A. Heaps 
335 pages $2.50 


The book contains the answers to 
the problems that arise daily in sec- 
ondary schools, and the logic there- 


for. 
Part I: The adolescent and his reading. 


Part II: Backgrounds of book selec- 
tion from the standpoint of the basic 
knowledge needed by the school 
librarian. 


Part III: Curricular backgrounds. 


Part IV: The actual technique and 
practice of book selection. 


Appendix: Sources of current book- 
lists. 


P.S.—Although designed as an actual 
guide for secondary school libraries, 
this book should be familiar to all 
those interested in book selection. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue, New York 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquistion of Webster’s 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 
Write for booklet L. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


FACTS ON FILE 


YEARBOOK FOR 1942 


AMERICA'S ONLY 
NEWS DICTIONARY 


All the news, facts, fig- 
ures, speeches, events of 
1942, digested, INDEXED 
and CROSS INDEXED. 


Covers everything vital in World 
War II, National Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs, Latin America, Finance, 
Economics, Arts, Science, Educa- 
tion, Religion, Sports, etc. The 
News of the World at your 
fingertips. . . An accurate and 
quick reference. 











A must for librarians, writers, educators, 
speakers, clergymen, newspaper men etc. 
Complete volume $20. 


FACTS ON FILE e 
WEEKLY SERVICE 


Up-to-the-minute News of 1943, digested 
and indexed, simple, quick survey of all 
the world news. The only indexed news 
digest published in U. S. Send for FREE 


ee BACTS ON FILE 


America’s Only News Dictionary 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 
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) Sipps BERNSTEIN, distinguished French 
author and playwright who left France in 
1940, on the day Pétain came into power, was 
disturbed by Saint Exupéry’s recent proclamation 
“To Frenchmen Everywhere,” particularly its im- 
plication that for the maintenance of unity French- 
men living outside of France should be willing to 
silence their own convictions. Nor can M. Bern- 
stein agree that “Vichy is the past.” It is, he 
insists, eternal. ‘Vichy is not a town in France 
or even a puppet government. It is a state of 
mind which surrendered a great nation to the 
enemy while its navy and empire were still intact.”’ 
He ends his reply with a statement of complete 
assurance that “‘the France America wants to see 
restored is the France defrauded by Vichy, the 
France of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” 

Thomas Mann, at a recent Nobel anniversary 
dinner, stated that “the Americanization of the 
world, in a certain fundamental moral sense, 
would be a piece of good fortune for mankind.” 
He expressed the hope that the “military alliance 
between the Anglo-Saxon nations and the great 
Russian people” should survive the war as a 
peace alliance and “continue to operate fruitfully.” 


More on the Word-War 


Robert E. Sherwood, OWI Director of Over- 
seas Operations, assures us that although no polls 
of opinion can be taken in the enemy-dominated 
countries, word of the success of our efforts in 
psychological warfare comes “from our enemies 
themselves, from their increasing admonitions to 
their own people to stop believing in the lies 
that are told them-by [United Nations} propa- 
gandists."" J& J J Brooks Atkinson's dispatches 
from China run from the finer points on Liang 
Shih Chiu’s version of Hamlet as performed at 
the Kuo T’ai Theatre in Chungking to a ride in 
a bomber’s nose during a small-scale attack made 
by the China Air Task Force on Tengchung (in 
that part of China now behind the Japanese lines 
in the Burma Road region). & #% % Ludwig 
Bemelmans and Charles MacArthur were halfway 
through the dramatization of Bemelmans’ hilarious 
My War with the United States when MacArthur 
joined the Army. And so the script has been put 
away until more propitious days. Meanwhile 
Bemelmans busies himself with the writing of 
his first novel, ““Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep.” 
It's said to be a “semi-serious’” book “about 
death.” (This, too, the hand of the war?) 


Unclassified 


A libel action for $100,000 has been filed 
against Pierre van Paassen, the Dial Press, and 
Omnibook, on behalf of the Duke of Hamilton, 
Scottish peer. It concerns passages in That Day 
Alone describing Hess’s flight from Germany to 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Scotland. The complaint alleges that the duke’s 
reputation was injured by the book because it 
hints that the peer knew of Hess's flight before 
it took place. J J J Neill James (Mrs. Harold 
Campbell), the petticoat vagabond traveler, au- 
thor, and lecturer, suffered severe injuries during 
a descent from Mount Popocatapet! (Mexico). 
She had made the climb with members of the 
Explorers’ Club of Mexico. % J&% J Major 
George Fielding Eliot, military analyst and writer 
on naval affairs, was married on New Year's Day 
to Mrs. June Cawley Hynd. Hanson W. Baldwin 
was best man. & Erskine Caldwell was 
married on December 21 to June Johnson, a 
20-year-old Arizona University student. Cald- 
well’s first wife was Helen Lannigan, and _ his 
second, Margaret Bourke-White. 

Emil Jacoby, a 27-year-old seaman, was sen- 
tenced to a three-month workhouse term for the 
theft and destruction of numerous anti-Soviet 
books “because I did not,” he said, “want people 
to read them.”” He had removed several dozen, 
in all; eight of them from the New York Public 
Library. & J J Mrs. Roosevelt's weekly White 
House press conference will not—contrary to 
hopeful rumor among male reporters—be open 
to men. She considers it a woman's conference, 
slanted specifically along that line, and on the 
advice of her Standing Committee she rejected 
the first plea that men be admitted. 


Of Merit 


A Nicaraguan dispatch states that José Roman, 
author of the novel, Cosmapa, has been awarded 
first prize in a literary contest sponsored jointly 
by Managua’s Central University and the office for 
intellectual cooperation of the Pan American 
Union. Second prize went to Dr. Santiago Argu- 
ello, for Alma Continental; and the third to 
Dr. Santos Flores for Post-War Problems of the 
Americas. & 2 José Antonio Osorio Liza- 
razo’s novel E] Hombre Bajo la Tierra (Man 
Under the Earth) has won the first round—i.e., 
for the Republic of Colombia—in the Pan Amer- 
ican literary contest sponsored by Farrar & Rine- 
hart. Winning books from all twenty of the 
Latin American republics will be submitted to 
the publishers for grand-prize selection. %& J J 
The first annual Downey award for “the finest 
children’s book of 1941 written in the Catholic 
tradition’ was made on December 8 to Covelle 
Newcomb for her biography of Cardinal Newman 
called The Red Hat. 

The fourth annual Maria Moors Cabot prizes 
for “distinguished service in the field of inter- 
American relations” have been awarded to two 
South American newspapers—La Nacién of Bue- 
nos Aires and E] Dia of Montevideo—and (the 
first United States award of this kind) to the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

(Continued on page 430) 
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COMPLETE — TRUSTWORTHY — NEW 


An Authoritative Dictionary of American Literature 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND BOOKS 


EDITED BY W. J. BURKE AND WILL D. HOWE. 


858 pages—over 15,000 separate entries—over 800,000 words 
| The Editors | Size 95%" x 6,” bound in buckram. 
































a = anes on Price $5.00, less usual library discount. 
o etters anc well- 
| een in the library Published February Ist. 
eid. 
| , 
| W. J. Burke was witl ; ; - ey 
the NY. Public Li. Here is an authoritative up to date handbook of facts 
| brary for 12 years, | covering three hundred years of American literature. It 
dons - i will answer thousands of readers’ questions and is packed 
graphical research, acorns a 
ail ie tk ae on with information and suggestive bibliographies. 
— a. or It contains the essential information about more than 
eee eon Mea 8,000 authors—700 magazines—450 newspapers—600 poems 
years head of the 600 novels—600 characters—3000 miscellaneous entries- 
English Department and hundreds of short stories, essays, pen names, plays, 
at Indiana University. and literarv clubs. 
He is chairman of the ; 
board of Skidmore : , ; . ‘ 
College, co-author of An Essential Reference Book For Every Library 
the Howe Readers, 
zeneral editor of the ¢ S 
Modern Student's Li GRAMERCY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
b ry, etc. % 
— 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
** ** ** ** ok *% ** ** 
* 
* * 
* THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA CHARLES CARROLL 
50 vol. 3 
: * || OF CARROLLTON 
* 
THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
% 15 vol * ELLEN HART SMITH 
. 340p. $3.75 
rs Double-starred individually and ‘ The richest man in the country, yet a 
* collectively for FIRST PURCHASE * revolutionist! Lawmaker, lawyer, philan- 
he hich a . thropist, patriot and gentleman, Charles 
. (t e highest rating) in a Carroll of Carrollton was worthy of the 
* Standard Catalog for High * admiration of posterity. 
, ate Of this vital new biography, and its 
* School Libraries * subject, Gerald W. Johnson (New York 
. . 4s : Herald Tri a ¥ : 
Write for description and library rald Tribune “Boots") says 
price “If every schoolboy in the United States 
* * were asked today to name the signers 
+ * of the Declaration of independence, it 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS is probable that a majority would cite 
Hen ge nw | “ gen ok an is 
* 386 Fourth Ave., New York City * u—e awe CC 
id = - People made tong journeys to 
4 see Niagara Falls and Charles Carroll 
ae ** ** ** ** ** ** ** and gazed upon both with an awe verg- 
ing toward stupefaction. 
+ s - (Miss Smith) has written a 
sunny rhymes for rainy times lively, a one highly Fine gree 
account of a Revolutionary wor and 
By ARTHUR R. THOMPSON to breathe the breath of life into. a 
Here is a book of verse designed for the entertainment founding father is a feat deserving the 
of children. It covers a wide range from simple lyrics to tribute of loud cheers.’ 
imagined conversations between — —_ — —- 
Even inanimate objects are invested with personality anc 
made to express their feelings in a way to interest and 
instruct. Seventeen illustrations are included. HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cloth, $1.50, From Your Bookstore Cambridge, Mass. 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
B. Llopd Domales: Tbe: Bebe. vis. o cece ce ccess 180 
2. Franz Werfel, Song of Bernadette ........ 179 
3. Elizabeth Chevalier, Drivin’ Woman ...... 104 
4. Marguerite Steen, The Sun Is My Undoing 102 
5. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision .... 100 
6. Anna Seghers, The Seventh Cross ......... 65 
7. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row ............ 65 
8. Nancy Hale, Prodigal Woman ........... 49 
9. Christopher Morley, Thorofare ............ 48 
10. Frances Keyes, Crescent Carnival ......... 46 


COMMENT: 
Valley of Decision, Prodigal Woman, 





CHILDREN’S Books: High on the list are: Bambi, 


Swift River, John Sherman O'Brien ; 


Birmingham, Boston, 
Los Angeles, 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, Kansas C ity (Mo.), 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-three cities *) 


Song of Bernadette cedes first ge to The Robe which makes its second appearance on the list. 


horofare, and Crescent Carnival are new to the fiction list. The 


nonfiction leader still maintains its popularity, with Swez to Fagen a first-timer running a close 
second. Two more new nonfiction favorites are Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, and A Time for 
Greatness. 


Felix Salten; Black Stallion, Walter Farley; Spike of 
Dreams of Glory, 


Buffalo, 
Memphis, 
Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, and Toronto. 


NONFICTION 
Author Title Points 
. Marion Hargrove, See Here, Private Hargrove 148 
. Cecil Brown, Swez to Singapore .... .. 126 


4. William L. White, They Were Expendable 107 
. Cornelia Otis Skinner, Emily Kimbrough, 
r Hearts Were Young and Gay ...... 92 


1 
2 
3. Howard K. Smith, Last Train from "Berlin 123 
+ 
5 


6. Hendrick Willem van Loon, Lives ........ 62 
7: Re DOMMES, SEG hd cs wcdiesadegiine 53 
8. Herbert Agar, A Time for Greatness ...... 41 
9. Elliot Paul, The Last Time I Saw Paris ... 40 
n0:. Hee: Chheee, Pia Bere iis cc cec ces) 3 


Janet Lambert; Middle Moffat, Eleanor Estes. 


Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Newark, 








Some of the participating libraries question the value of time spent in compiling statistics 


for “Current Library Favorites.” 


appreciate it. | 
your suggestion—T he Editors. 


(Continued from. page 428) 


DIED 


DECEMBER 7. Gustavus Myers, historian; follow- 
ing a long illness, in New York City; seventy. 
His History of Great American Fortunes was 
finished in 1900 but he was obliged to wait ten 
years for a publisher. Two years later came his 
volume on the Supreme Court. Not until his 
America Strikes Back, however, did he reach the 
best seller lists. In August 1942 he completed 
his History of Bigotry in the United States, a task 
which is said to have overtaxed his strength. 


DECEMBER 8. The Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J., 
historian; at Milwaukee; seventy-nine. Father Bet- 
ten was of German birth, formerly Professor of 
History at Marquette University, and the author 
of many historical works, the last of which was 
Ancient and Medieval History (1928). 


DECEMBER 13. Dr. Davis Rich Dewey, economist 
and brother of John Dewey; at Cambridge, Mass. ; 
eighty-five. Since 1930 he had been head of the 
Department of Economics of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. And for thirty years fol- 
lowing 1911 he was managing editor of the 
American Economic Review. He was author of 
numerous books on economics. 


DECEMBER 14. Denise Leblond-Zola, daughter of 
Emile Zola and writer of children’s books; at 
Paris, after a heart attack; fifty-three. She is the 
author of a biography of her father; her juveniles 
appeared under the name of “Denise Aubert.”’ 
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Before deciding definitely whether or not to continue this 
Bulletin feature, we would like to know how useful you find it. 
consult it regularly and would like to have it continued—drop us a postal to say so? 
If you would find some other information of greater value, we'd be glad of 


Will you please—if you 
We'll 


DECEMBER 19. Harry Lee, scenario writer and 
author; at Plainfield, N.J.; sixty-eight. His Life 
Drama of St. Francis of Assisi won him the 
Poetry Society of America award in the William 
Lindsay contest of poetic drama. 


DECEMBER 21. Dr. Franz Boas, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Anthropology at Columbia and distin- 
guished authority on the study of man; in New 
York City, following a heart attack; eighty-four. 
He was born at Minden, Westphalia, on July 9, 
1858. After studies at the universities of Heidel- 
berg, Bonn, and Kiel from 1877 to 1881 he be- 
came keenly interested in geography and joined 
an expedition that sailed from Hamburg for the 
Arctic in 1883. It was this experience that ‘‘set- 
tled’” him in the field of anthropology. His 
abilities were recognized upon his return to Ger- 
many; and in 1886 he came to the United States 
where his achievements, academically and scien- 
tifically, were admittedly large. Although he had 
officially retired from teaching in 1936, he was, 
at the time of his death, making a study of the 
relation between physical and mental development. 
And ever since the rise of Hitler he had ener- 
getically debunked the “blond superman” as 
“Nordic nonsense.” Despite the fact that Ger- 
many. had once heaped heavy honors on him, his 
books were among the first to be burned in 1933. 


DECEMBER 21. Wilber F. Fauley, author and 
member of the New York Times staff for thirty- 
three years; at New York City; seventy. He was 


(Continued on page 439) 
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RUTGERS/UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE CHALLENGE OF LISTENING 


by Howard D. McKinney 
and W. R. Anderson 


A lively, witty, informative book that explains 
why everyone can live with—and love—the best 
in music. In this age of excellent radio pro- 
grams, fine phonograph recordings and out- 


standing concerts every man can be his own 


music critic! Wherever music is heard this 


book belongs. 318 pp. $2.75 


« his 
editors, , 
jammed ru 


he ard sen> se. 





“Everything the Victory 
Gardener needs to know" 
—SCIENCE SERVICE 


HOME VEGETABLE GARDENING By Charles H. Nissley 


246 pp. Iilustrated. “yd 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 





VU 
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Alfred 


NE of the most obvious symptoms of shoddy 

writing has cropped out in the so-called 
revival of interest in personal history (only rarely 
“biography”). The principle of “significant de- 
tail’ has, in the hands of many hasty publicists, 
become nothing more than insignificant claptrap. 
To say that Thomas Mann is superstitious about 
numbers is probably legitimate comment, on the 
chance that it might help to explain some part 
of the novelist’s symbolism. But to say that John 
Steinbeck loathes yellow gloves is meaningless. 
It is, presumably, in defense against some abuse 
of this kind that Alfred Kazin swings to the 
other extreme and contends that there aren't ‘750 
words to tell”—so far as his life and literary 
career (‘which has just begun”) are concerned: 
he regrets the fact that he once put into a bio- 
graphical memo so much “‘flotsam and jetsam.” 

This, then, brings Mr. Kazin onto this page 
at a two-fold disadvantage—not merely as_ the 
author of a first book only (almost never a Bu/- 
letin concern) but as a subject divorced from all 
personal asides. Yet the size of his achievement 
in the writing of On Native Grounds offsets any 
of these lesser concerns. But first, for what lean 
facts there are: 

He was born in Brooklyn, June 5, 1915, the 
son of Charles and Gita (Fagelman) Kazin. He 
was educated in the local public schools, and 
then attended the College of the City of New 
York, where he received a B.S. in Social Science 
in 1935. At the beginning of his senior year 
when he was nineteen—he had already begun to 
write articles and reviews, the first of which ap- 
peared in the New Republic and Scribner's. A 
year later he wrote regularly for the New York 
Herald Tribune Books and frequently for the 
New York Times Book Review. Meanwhile he 
free-lanced with as much diversion as possible; 
wrote a number of radio plays and short stories; 
and undertook the production, with a semi-pro 
company, of a three-act play. 

After this two-year interval he returned to 
serious study and got a master’s degree from 
Columbia (1938). At the same time he was 
visiting instructor in English at the College of 
the City of New York, a post which he held 
over into the following year; he afterward be- 
came a member of the English Department. Dur- 
ing the 1940 spring term he was, moreover, 
serving in the same capacity at Queens College. 
In the fall of 1941 and spring of 1942 he lectured 
at the New School for Social Research on Amer- 
ican civilization. 

For work on his volume of criticism he was 
awarded, in 1940, a Guggenheim Fellowship; and 
this was followed the next year by a grant-in-aid 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
During this same period he acted as a consultant 
to the editors of the Oxford Companion to Amer- 
ican Literature. He was married on October 29, 
1938, to Asya Dohn. At present he is an as- 
sistant editor of the New Republic. 
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Kazin 





ALFRED KAZIN 


The departure from which On Native Ground 
moves is not unrelated to the title. Kazin believes 
that “our writers’ absorption in every last detail 
of their American world together with their deep 
and subtle alienation from it’’ constitutes the 
“greatest single fact about our modern American 
writing.” In it, he says, there is a “terrible 
estrangement,” and what particularly interested 
him, in this regard, was “our alienation on native 
grounds—the interwoven story of our need to take 
up life on our own grounds, and the irony of 
our possession.” His interpretation throughout 
from William Dean Howells to Richard Wright- 
is studied, sure-footed, and independent. If he 
seems to brush off too easily some who have 
come to be regarded as indispensables, it must 
at least be said that his charges are, in general, 
not easy to refute. On the other hand, his in- 
direct hostility toward Soviet Russia and his nega 
tive estimate of the left-wing writing of the 
thirties may need fuller documentation. He does, 
however, place himself with this remark: “. . . | 
have never been able to understand why the 
study of literature in relation to society should be 
divorced from a full devotion to what literature 
is in itself, or why those who seek to analyze 
literary texts should cut off the act of writing 
from its irreducible sources in the life of men.’ 
Kazin is, in the book’s last pages, almost nervy 
ously conscious of the “pressure of the times’ and 
how easily it can confound us. Yet never, he 
says, was it so imperative as it is today ‘not to 
sacrifice any of the values that give our life 
meaning. ...” 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 








To Librarians: 


S$ uperintendents of schools 
and high school principals are asking 
for copies of Education Today: A So- 
cial Priority for the Nation, in connec- 
tion with the American Legion Auxil- 
iary’s Americanism essay contest for 
1942-43, 


“Making America Strong,” as you 
know, is the subject of the Auxiliary’s 
essay contest this year, in which 52 sets 
of THE WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA will be prizes. Education 
Today, compiled by publishers of the 
World Book, calls attention to many 
ways in which public libraries and 
public schools help to make America 
strong. 





Why not take this opportunity to 


arouse the interest of high school boys 
and girls in your community and also 
the interest of their parents and Legion 
Auxiliary members in the constructive 
work of public libraries and schools 
today—work that should have in- 
creased support now and in the critical 
days that lie ahead? 

Single copies of Education Today, 


and of the poster announcing the essay 


contest, are free on request. Address 


Reference Library 
THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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George Sessions 


EORGE SESSIONS PERRY was born on 

May 5, 1910, in Rockdale, Texas, a little 
town of two thousand in the post-oak woods. 
His mother’s maiden name was Laura Cherill 
Van de Venter. His father, Andrew Preston Perry, 
was the local druggist and chief of the volunteer 
fire department (to whom visiting circuses and 
carnivals sent welcome passes). From Rockdale 
elementary schools he went on to high school, 
where he “defended the sector between center 
and left tackle as wholeheartedly and with about 
as much luck as the Greeks at Thermopylae.’’ 
In 1927 he set out for college, and went first to 
Southwestern University at Georgetown, Texas; 
in the year following, to Purdue; and then back 
again to the Southwest (University of Houston) 
for a third year. In spite of all this, he says, 
he “never got out of the freshman class.” 

The academic world looked rather uninviting 
at the moment, so he went off to sea. He spent 
the best part of a year in Africa, and before 
setting out for home again, lived for short periods 
in various parts of Europe. All this left him with 
the very pleasant feeling that he was “ready to 
go to work.” He began to write. For a long 
time he refused to budge from the medium into 
which he'd thrown all his chances, the novel. He 
wrote long ones and short ones, classic and 
experimental. “After eight of these laborious 
unpublishables,”’ he remarks, ‘‘all sombre, plotless, 
and pretentious, I found myself in such financial 
straits that I took a fling at writing short stories 
for the magazines. The Saturday Evening Post, 
quite out of the blue, bought one of these tales 
just five years after he'd first begun to think seri- 
ously about the art of putting words together. 
Cosmopolitan, American, Country Gentleman, Es- 
quire, and a number of British periodicals soon 
gave him a market not only for serials but for 
articles as well. In fact, several Swedish magazines 
bought-a number of his stories for translation and 
republication. While he was moving along nicely 
on this reasonable economic plateau he had a 
chance to go back to the novel again. And the 
next one he wrote, Walls Rise Up, found a pub- 
lisher in 1939. The jinx, he knew, was broken. 

Meanwhile he'd been doing a little work for the 
movies, and in collaboration with Viola Brothers 
Shore, wrote the film “The Arkansas Traveler’ 
(produced by Paramount in 1938). Perry says he 
knew nothing about the old stage play “Kit the 
Arkansas Traveler’: the motion-picture title was 
taken from “Bob Burns's theme song on _ the 
radio.” 

Hold Autumn in Your Hand, with its share of 
“old country hoe-down fun,” was written about 
the things Perry knows best. It was published in 
1941 and won the National Book Award. Texas: 
A World in Itself, seventeen topical chapters of 
social, industrial, agricultural, and political Texas, 
came out last fall. It moves back now and then 
to earlier periods in Texan history, but again re- 
gains the present in a detailed description of how 
strongly and unselfishly people in that part of the 
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GEORGE SESSIONS PERRY 


country have responded to what they believe is a 
new battle for freedom. (He himself wanted to 
call the book “Rich Rambunctious Texas’ but his 
publishers leaned toward something milder.) 

Perry was married in 1933 to Claire Elizabeth 
Hodges. When he was rejected by the Army (be- 
cause of accident injuries) he immediately offered 
his services to the Gulf Coast Air Forces Training 
Center, and here he was assigned to work on a 
history of Southwest aviation schools. It was about 
five years ago that Perry once confessed that writ- 
ing was to him a “headlong passion.” In all 
likelihood he feels the same way about it now, 
for he’s been hard at it ever since. And only a few 
weeks ago he went to Washington to line up a 
war correspondent’s job. 


MARCH Book CLUB CHOICES 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


Dual choice: 
The Human Comedy, by William Saroyan. 
Colonel Effingham’s Raid, by Berry Fleming. 


Literary Guild of America 
Congo Song, by Stuart Cloete. 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: When the Typhoon Blows, by Elizabeth 


Harcourt 
Duell 


Houghton 


Foreman Lewis. Winston 

Older girls: Quite Contrary, by Mary Ormston. 
Doubleday 

Intermediate group: Andries, by Hilda van Stockum. 
Viking 

Primary group: Up the Hill, by Marguerite de 
Angeli. Doubleday 


Readers’ Club 


Tommy and Grizel, by Sir James Barrie, Readers’ 
Club 
Catholic Book Club (February) 
‘Of Books and Men, by Dr. Joseph Reilly. Messner 
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VICTORY GARDEN EDITION 


of the famous 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Whole New Section on VICTORY GARDENS, their planning and care, 
including many new photographs, drawings and diagrams of garden lay- 
outs for different sizes! Vegetables are ammunition, and the new section 
devotes fully 20,000 words to: Why Victory Gardens?—What A Victory 
Garden Should Do—Victory Garden Planning And Management—Vic- 
tory Gardens And War Time Restrictions—What To Do With Victory 
Garden Crops—Flowers Play A Part In Victory Gardens. 








In addition the new edition 
contains all the regular fea- 





tures that have made this 
standard book** the “Amateur 
Gardener’s Bible.” It answers 
every question the home gar- 
dener can ask about vege- 
tables, lowers, everything that 
grows. How, When, Where, 
W hat to Plant, Cultivate, Fer- 
tilize and Harvest! 


Every new vegetable plot is a step 
toward Victory. Many thousands 
are anxious to make this contribu- 
tion for their own good, for their 
country's good. The New Gar- 
den Encyclopedia will insure the 
success of their efforts. 


** Double starred (highest rating) for 
first purchase in the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries. 


. thoroughly adequate and cov- 
ers a great deal of ground in a very 
efficient manner." F. F. Rockwell in 
New York Times. 





1,400 pages 750 pictures 10,000 articles $3.50 
From your dealer or 


WM. WISE & CO., Publishers 
50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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5, Essential Vocations 





Menu Making 
Food Preparation 
Chefs’ Guides 
Hotel Operation 


Executive Housekeeping 


Make your catalogue file complete with 
our free list of 500 practical books for 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, soda fountains, 
tea rooms, school and college restau- 
rants, hospitals and institutions. Alco 


free list of our 112 publications. 


THE DAHLS 


Stamford, Conn. 











Bedside 
Money 


Written by Mansur B. Oakes, this book 
is designed to give the layman an easy- 
to-understand knowledge of Accident, 
Health and Hospitalization Insurance. 


For 25 years Mr. Oakes was Research 
Director on personal insurance problems. 


The first edition was oversubscribed by 
insurance companies before publication. 


The second edition is now ready. 
First book of this kind on the subject! 
64 pages—cloth—list $1.20 


PRICES TO LIBRARIES: 


Single copies.... 90c ea plus postage 
Three or more... 84c ea plus postage 
Ten or more.... 80c ea plus postage 


THE TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO. 
4143 College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Eprrors’ Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Busman’s Holiday 
Dear Roving Eye: 

I have just returned to work after a six months 
leave spent, not in travel or sightseeing, but lead- 
ing a quiet, domestic life in a small town not far 
from San Francisco. When I went to the library 
I was just another ‘‘public.”’ 

As such, I found that I frequently forgot my 
card and had to do without the book I wanted 
until my next trip to “Main” street. I sometimes 
forgot my glasses and had to ask the librarian to 
look up things in the catalog for me. Once in 
awhile (though I well knew the library hours) I 
got there breathless just after closing time and 
also got there too early and had to wait on the 
steps for opening hour. I was very provoked and 
impatient with each event! 

I forgot authors and garbled titles. I kept 
books overdue when I was really through with 
them. And I wondered why I had to wait so long 
for the book I'd “put a card in for.” 

But I never, no never, protested my fines, nor 
drew myself up and haughtily informed the li- 
brarian, “I am a taxpayer.” 

I learned something of tolerance and got a 
fresh viewpoint by being on the public's side of 
the desk. 

On the other hand, I applied my library train- 
ing in the home—typing all my tried and depend- 
able recipes on cards with proper subject headixgs 
and compiling for my husband a book on local 
garden conditions and treatment from articles and 
advice in the San Francisco papers. 

I had a lovely leave. 

JESSICA FREDRICKS 
San Francisco Public Library 


Let the Reader Be Warned! 


To the Editors: 

Since I am comparatively “fresh” out of library 
school (June 3, 1942—to be exact) I’ve come up 
against many puzzling situations. Now I've found 
one which I'd like to hear discussed and/or 
settled by fellow librarians of wider experience 

In November we had a display centering on 
Americanism for one of the teachers at our school 
The public library sent us some material which | 
promptly put on the shelves, after a cursory glance 
at titles. (Let me say here that this is not directed 
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against our public library, which is unusually gen- 
erous and cooperative.) A library staff member 
handed me a book a few days later, saying that 
the English people ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves for their ingratitude. This puzzled me, and 
I read the slim volume What Is Americanism? 
that she had been reading. It proved to be a 
tirade, written a number of years ago by a vitri- 
olic-penned Englishman. It denounced the Yankee 
serpent that was seeking to ensnare the world. 
Surely that book isn’t helping us understand, far 
less appreciate or like, our allies. 

Then, just a while ago, another group of books 
and pamphlets arrived for our United Nations 
exhibit; an exhibit that stressed good will. It 
happens that I am chairman of an international 
relations discussion group, so I read some of the 
material carefully. On the open rack was a reli- 
able looking periodical: The Far Eastern Affairs 
Monthly, for February 1939; headed “What Is 
China?” Here are typical section headings: ‘‘Rus- 
sia grabs outer Mongolia,” ““Moscow takes more 
of China,’ “Law and order restored [by Japanese 
troops}, “The so-called Nationalist régime.” 
Chiang Kai-Shek is “the roving savior of unstable 
China.”” Here is a typical sentence: “The marks- 
manship of Japanese bombing planes [in hitting 
civilians} was perhaps often at fault; but, within 
my personal observation, not their intention . 
more damage was done to property in Canton and 
other cities by fires set by the Chinese themselves 
than by Japanese bombs. . .” But why go on? I 
found the authors to be the widely publicized 
Japanese agents of Living Age and American 
Mercury fame. But—and this is the big but—the 
students didn’t know that fact. 

Whether we will it or not, to the average per- 
son there is something sacred about the printed 
word. Added to that, if he gets material from his 
public library he feels that it is good and true or 
his library wouldn't have it. Do we justify that 
belief? I've had students bring in (from various 
libraries) Scribner's Commentator issues from the 
period when it was under Japanese control—and 
accept what it said. Mother India was used by 
two first-year high school people for reports—this 
despite the fact that it has been denounced by all 
true authorities on modern India. 

It is true that we should give both sides of a 
question, and that in a democracy we are strength- 
ened by seeing what our enemies have to say. 
However, shouldn't we label or mark these mate- 
tials in such a way that the reader—usually 
accepting the printed word as gospel—is fore- 
warned? Maybe some feel that our motto ought to 
be Caveat emptor—but if we keep explosives and 
camouflaged incendiaries on our shelves, should 
we not label them “Handle with care” ? 

May I have some opinions on this? Thanks! 

ELEANOR J. ELVING, Ass’t Lib’n 
Weequahic High School Annex 
Newark, N.]J. 

(Continued on page 438) 














Keep your 


reference shelf 
up to date 


IMPORTANT NEW ISSUES 


MERCHANT 
SHIPS 1942 


Edited by E. C. Talbot-Booth 


The long awaited companion volume to 
Jane’s Fighting Ships. Detailed data 
and description of merchant ships of the 
world, with war losses and launchings to 
Fall, 1942. Over 3000 illustrations in- 
cluding photographs of ships, and scale 
drawings. Special section on recogni- 
tion and description of enemy planes. 


$19.00 Published 


WHO’S WHO: 
1943 


95th year of issue of this international 
source book. Supply to American mar- 
ket is limited. $16.00 February 


INTER-AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK, 1942 
Edited by Paul C. Migone 


This new issue contains 50% more 
tables and 400 more pages. Includes 
South American trade figures with Euro- 
pean countries as well as the United 
States. Data on commerce, finance, pop- 
ulation, and resources is correct to June, 
1942. A wealth of valuable material not 
readily available from any other source. 

$10.00 March 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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DIESELS | 173.) 


WELDING 


Trvzs,|/ AUTO 

4-1 alels 

TRATION ELECTRIC 
WORK 


STEAM ENCINES 


MASU EAT 


BOILERS 


| 


“ead adbeLs 
MECHANICS 





“Books Most in Demand, 
At Present... 


for the representation of 
essential subjects in a small 
department.” 


Selected by 
JOSEPH MCKIBLE 


Head of Technical Books of America, 
Scribner Book Store, N. Y. C. * 


Audel’s Carpenters and _ Builders 
Guides—Nos. 1-4. ea $1.50 
Audel’s Diesel Engine Manual 2.00 
Audel’s Handy Book of Practical 
Electricity 4.00 
Audel’s Marine Engineer’s Guide 3.00 
Audel’s Mechanical Dictionary for 
Technical Trades Arts and Sci- 
ences 4.00 
Audel’s New Auto Guide for Me- 
chanics, Operators and Service- 
men. 4.00 
Audel’s Sheet Metal Worker’s Handy 
Book 1.00 
Audel’s Shipfitter’s Handy Book 1.00 
Rogers’ Machinists’ Guide 2.00 
Audel’s Electrical Power Calcula- 
tions with Diagrams. 2.00 
Audel’s Mathematics and Calcula- 
tions for Mechanics 2.00 
Audel’s Answers on Blueprint Read- 
ing for Mechanics and Builders. 2.00 
Audel’s Welder’s Guide 1.00 
Audel’s Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
Guides—Nos. 1-4. ea 1.50 
Audel’s Millwrights and Mechanics 
Guide. 4.00 
Audel’s Machinists’ and Toolmakers’ 
Handy Book 4.00 
Audel’s Wiring Diagrams for Light 
and Power. rev. ed. 1.00 
Audel’s New Radioman’s Guide 4.00 


* (From A List of Technical Books, Retail Book- 
seller, Jan. 1943) 


THEO. AUDEL & COMPANY 


49 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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Pictures of Bridges 


To the Editors: 


Romana Javitz, Superintendent of the Picture 
Collection of the New York Public Library, sug- 
gests that you might care to announce in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin that I have some 400 
pictures of bridges, collected by my late mother 
for the scrapbooks she used to make for men’s 
wards in hospitals, which I should be glad to send 
free of charge to any engineering school or library 
that could use them to advantage. They represent 
mostly bridges in the U.S. and Europe, with a 
few of Canada, South America, Africa and Asia 

The Yale Engineering School was, to its own 
surprise, enthusiastic over two books of bridges 
my mother sent them, beginning with rope walks 
over jungle streams and ending with the latest 
monster bridges. The pictures I now wish to 
dispose of fruitfully were collected for a similar 
pair of books. Having neither the time nor the 
inclination to paste them in, I offer them loose. 


Rose PHELPS, Church Congress 
2 West 11th Street, New York 


Boston Cooperates, Too 


To the Editors: 


Ida Goshkin’s very interesting article “Public 
Library Cooperation with Labor Organizations’’ in 
the December number of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin mentioned that “no New England libraries 
report special service to labor groups as such.” | 
am sure that Miss Goshkin will be glad to know 
of the work done by the Boston Public Library 
with trade unions, inaugurated in March 1942. 

Some of the library's activities since then have 
been: setting up of deposits of books (changed 
every month) at union headquarters covering fifty 
local unions; appearance regularly at meetings of 
the Central Labor Union and the CIO Industrial 
Council with books of special interest to trade 
union officials; showing of films at trade union 
meetings; displays of books at trade union confer- 
ences (these have included the New England Con- 
ference of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and an all-day conference of the Women’s Trade 
Union League at which Madame Perkins was the 
principal speaker). Books are also displayed and 
issued at the weekly meetings of a forum run by 
Jewish trade unionists. Monthly articles on li- 
brary books of special interest to trade unionists 
are sent and used by three unions which have 
printed bulletins. For the Third Annual Institute 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
an annotated bibliography was prepared, covering 
the subjects scheduled to be discussed. This bib- 
liography was later printed in full in the official 
Summary of the discussions of the Institute. 

The library has also cooperated with the Indus- 
trial Relations Council of Metropolitan Boston, 
which is working to encourage better relations be- 
tween labor and management. At the last meeting 
of the council, books and pamphlets for securing 
proper labor relations and maximum war produc- 
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tion were displayed. A list of these items was 
prepared and sent to those interested. 

The library has also prepared a number of lists 
on various trades, including railroad carmen, ma- 
chinists, electricians. In each case, and to ‘make 
certain that all books listed would be of practical 
value to men actually working in the trade, union 
officials examined the books in the library, giving 
their frank suggestions and criticisms. In similar 
fashion, the library is now working on six other 
lists which will cover most of the building trades. 

The Boston Public Library made library history 
when on the last day of the 1942 CIO convention, 
it set up a display of books especially recom- 
mended for CIO trade union officials. So much 
interest was shown by the delegates in this display 
that a list of the authors and titles was mimeo- 
graphed. The CIO News later carried a notice of 
the list, resulting in more than fifty written re- 
quests for the list which came in from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

ABRAHAM H. KALISH 
In Charge of Work with 
Trade Unions 
Boston, Mass., Public Library 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 430) 


the author of nine novels and four plays under 
the pen name “Wilbur Fawley,” but he never 
allowed his novel-writing to interfere with his 
job as a newspaperman. For the past twenty 
years he had been a specialist in covering na- 
tional and international society events. 


DECEMBER 22. Wilfred Whitten, author 
journalist of Fleet Street for more than fifty 
years; in London; seventy-eight. He often used 
the name of John o’ London and edited John 
o’ London's Weekly from 1919 to 1936; since 
that time he has been consulting editor. He was 
associated, at an earlier date, with other British 
journals and dailies. 


DECEMBER 25. William Hamilton Osborne, au- 
thor and expert on copyright legislation; at his 
home in Newark, New Jersey; following a 
month's illness; sixty-nine. He was the author 
of many novels and about 500 short stories. At 
the height of his writing career it is believed that 
his production possibly exceeded that of the late 
Edgar Wallace. 


and 


DECEMBER 29. Sir Nevile Henderson, British 
Ambassador to Berlin from 1937 until the out- 
break of the war; in London, after a long illness; 
sixty. From a literary point of view Sir Nevile’s 
claim lies in his Failure of a Mission, which re- 
counted in pitiable detail the sad months preced- 
ing the opening of hostilities. He was a profes- 
sional diplomat and many have failed to under- 
stand his (even tentative) faith in Hitler's good 
intentions. 


JANUARY 1. Norman Morrison Isham, authority 
in the field of early American architecture ; at his 
home in Wickford, R.I.; after several years of 
failing health; seventy-eight. He was the author 
of a number of books and shorter papers on his- 
torical and architectural subjects. 
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NEW BOOKS 
of Educational Interest 


Philosophy of American Education 


By John T. Wahiquist, Ph.D., Dean, School 
of Education, University of Utah. Presenting 
in brief the three major educational philos- 
ophies, the author constructs from these a basic 
text for courses in the theory, practice, and 
principles of American education. 407 pages. 

$3.25 


Educational Psychology 


By Wendell W. Cruze, Ph.D., Ass’t Prof. 
of Psychology, Wilson_ Teachers College, Ad- 
junct Instructor in Educational Psychology, 
The Johns Hopkins Univ. That the student 
profits mainly by study of the learner in his 
environment is the basic idea in this new text 
for teacher education. 572 pages. $3.25 


Psychology of the Child 


By Joseph W. Nagge, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. 
of Psychology, Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia. ‘‘Mental and Physical Growth,” is 
the sub-title of this textbook, which achieves a 
fine coordination of the historic, educational 
and experimental aspects of child psychology. 
530 pages. $3.25 


Consolidated Statements 


By Edwin J. B. Lewis, B.A., M.B.A., In- 
structor in Accounting, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. In its sequence of 15 lectures and assign- 
ments, this book follows the course given at 
Northwestern University. It deals with consoli- 
dation problems in corporate and professional 
practice. Loose-leaf. 492 pages. $6.00 


Accounting Fundamentals 


By Richard E. Strahliem, M.S., C.P.A., 
Ass’t Prof., Department of General Engineer- 
ing, Purdue Univ. Planned as a brief course 
for engineering students its emphasis is on 
accounting for industrial corporations, although 
the book fully covers all accounting fundamen- 
tals. 365 pages. $3.50 


Engineering Drawing 


By Leon Marr Sahag, Prof. of Machine 
Design and Drawing, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. In this book, material is so organized 
and fundamentals so taught that the student 
soon acquires a professional attitude in his 
work. 180 assignments, 437 illus., 400 ne 

.75 


The Extempore Speech 


By Eari W. Wells, Prof. of Speech, and 
Paul X. Knoll, Ass’t Prof. of Speech, both of 
Oregon State College. By teaching fundamen- 
tals and providing ample practice in delivery, 
this book shows the why and how of extem- 
pore speaking. 362 pages. $2.50 


Principles of Effective Speaking 


By William Phillips Sandford, Formerly 
Head, Division of Speech, Univ. of Illinois; 
and Willard Hayes Yeager, Depew Professor 
of Public Speaking and Executive Officer of 
the ae The George Washington University. 
Revised, enlarged edition, 580 pages. 7 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15E.26thSt. PUBLISHERS New York 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A British Bookish-Library Magazine } 


The problems of librarianship are the 
same east and west, and interest in 
books is equally general. A recent 
survey of two select bibliographies 
of American literature showed that 
eighty per cent of the books listed in 
them have been published in Britain. 
On the other hand, every worthwhile 
book published in Britain is also 
published in the United States. The 
position therefore is that this maga- 
zine on the library and bookish sides 
should have a direct appeal to 
American librarians, and we invite 
subscriptions for the new volume, 
commencing with the Spring, 1943 


Number. $2 per annum post free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, C.1. 
SCOTLAND \ 
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The Chicago Daily News recommends 
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SPAT AL IV ANAT # 


for those who 


and that means hundreds of your patrons who are war workers! 


Wartime restrictions are making the 
acquisition of technical knowledge 
essential not only for the war worker 
but for the plain man who is doomed 
to remain a civilian. To help every- 
one understand daily technical prob- 


the fourth revised and enlarged edition of 


A DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


"realize the need for precise definition of 
terms in our highly mechanized culture." 





F. S. Crispin 


lems in the home or in industry, Mr. 
Crispin revised and enlarged his 
popular work to include over 10,000 
definitions with almost 400 illustra- 
tions in seventy-odd trades and 
professions. 


A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS defines terms used in the rapidly 
developing fields of plastics, aeronautics, riveting, engineering, etc. Many of 
these terms are not defined even in modern texts on these subjects. 

Cloth, 372 pages, illustrated, $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 1112 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


VANISHING PATCH 


NO WETTING! NO STICKINESS! NO BUCKLING! 


An entirely new type of transparent mending film for_torn 
book pages, drawings, music, maps, etc. Vanishing Patch 
is perfectly dry—you can place it where you want it, with- 
out soiling your fingers. Then, when you've get it where 
you want it, pass the little Electric Patch elder over 
several times—and the torn section is permanently mended. 
VANISHING PATCH KIT 
with 250 strips of 1” x 
11” Vanishing Patch, 
1 Thermostatically 
Controlled Patch Weld- 
er, 1 Felt Rubbing 

$3.75 











TRY THIS NEW AND EASIER 


WAY TO MEND TORN PAGES! 





Vanishing Patch does not bleed 
along the edges . . . does not dis- 
color with age... the printed 
text beneath the Patch is actually 
more readable than the rest of the 

page. Try it, and be convinced. 
250 Vanishing Patch 

-00 


SEND THEM TO “HUNTTING’S” 


Where replacement orders, as well as new book orders, receive 
careful attention 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


While Publisher’s Bindings will be supplied, 
especially recommend 


HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 








Complete Kit will be 
sent on 10-day trial 
basis, if requested. 



























if desired, we 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK-OF ANY PUBLISHER-IN ANY BINDING 
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Mr. G. E. Fielstra reports many vital uses of Du Pont 
Microcopy Film beyond saving stock space 
and preservation of fragile material 


HE OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION The New York Public Library also 
requested scores of American sym- uses Du Pont Microcopy Film to pre- 
phonies in microfilm to be rushed by serve old documents of great value and 
air to Russia for a special Christmas fragile material such as newspapers of 
program. Civil War and earlier days. They have 


: . , separate microfilm files on such sub- 
A Chinese dramatic scholar carried sects as Atsevionn BEistory, Music, For- 


home by air 500 of the Library’s books : ’ 
about eM theatre on a few rolls of eign Languages and Rarer Books. 

microfilm. Your library, too, will find microfilm- 
ing useful as a tool for better and wider 
library service according to the needs 
of the public you serve. Du Pont Mi- 
crocopy Film gives maximum reduction 
in size without significant loss of detail. 


: . The emulsion is treated to resist 
ee q 
Department, who said: “Scholars, sci scratches and abrasions. Write for a 


ontrets and statesmen rely on us ate 4 free technical booklet on Microcopy 
ply microfilms of needed material. It Film 


is an indication of the more important 

part being played by microfilm today E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
beyond saving stock space. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


These are only two timely and inter- 
esting examples of how the New York 
Public Library uses Du Pont Micro- 
copy Film today, according to Mr. 
Fielstra, of the Photographic Service 


’ “But space saving is still important to 
us as to most other libraries. We re- 
cently transferred newspaper files to a 

warehouse but retained the microfilm Ol POND 

records of certain papers which are al- Meunmron : 
ways readily available to the public 

through reading machines. The micro- M J C R 0 C 0 Pp Y e | L RA 
film files require only 4% of the space 


formerly taken up by the same news- BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
paper files.” ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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A Philosophical Analysis of Cataloging 


By L. H. Kirkpatrick * 


ONISTS have dominated the cataloging 

scene in recent years. They have in- 
sisted in many libraries and in many articles 
that there is but one right way of doing 
things. Anything short of the one right way 
was a compromise and a dishonorable one at 
that. 

As a result, the card catalog has become 
not a tool, but a monument to the truth, and 
to its guardians—the catalogers. No vestal 
virgin ever guarded an altar or a shrine with 
more bigotry or devotion than head cata- 
logers have protected catalogs from short- 
cuts, new fangled terminology, and mean- 
ingfulness. 

What is there in the cataloging process 
which leads charming, intelligent ladies to 
consider the catalog more important than the 
people for whom it was made? One visitor 
to a nationally famous library had trouble 
using the catalog there. He apologetically 
asked for help, explaining that he was him- 
self a librarian, and somewhat ashamed of 
needing aid. The cataloger who helped him 
stated that his case was not at all unusual, 
that in order to use that catalog intelligently, 
he would need to be a cataloger, and pref- 
erably one with some experience in that li- 
brary. The visiting librarian later remarked 
that he wondered if such a catalog, no matter 
how beautiful and accurate, were worth the 
powder it would take to blow it to hell. 





* Librarian, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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Perfection Impossible 


To begin with, it is time for some one to 
point out that classification is obviously a 
matter of opinion—so much so that in some 
instances classification becomes a sort of criti- 
cism. Most libraries have worked out local 
rules and sets of principles to guide new- 
comers in their decisions. Yet every day 
books will arrive which might be placed in 
one or two or even three possible places. 

Subject headings and catalogs were obvi- 
ously designed to supplement classification. 
If it were possible to classify books perfectly, 
then a copy of Dewey would be sufficient for 
your patrons. They could go directly to the 
shelves and find what they want without re- 
course to the catalog. However, because it is 
impossible to be consistent, a patron inter- 
ested in air conditioning may have to consult 
three or four different sections of the stacks. 
He can’t use the shelves of any one section 
as a bibliography. The poor man has to use 
the catalog. 

Yet like the donkey between two bales of 
hay, catalogers have been known to fuss and 
stew for a day, or a week, or a month, or 
even for years, trying to decide just the exact 
number which fits a given book. The feeling 
that the cataloger is assigning to a title its 
place in the realm of knowledge, rather than 
its place in a local library, is satisfying to the 
ego. Few would be frank as was the librar- 
ian of the Kiel Institute, who stated in 1936 
that he was the last of the encyclopedic- 
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minded type of librarians in Germany——he 
alone could tell at a glance just where a book 
fitted into the total realm of knowledge. 
This is nauseating egoism—yet it states what 
too many catalogers try to do when they 


classify a book. 


Grace Kelley pointed out that close, or 
exact, classification of materials is not pos- 
sible, even with so precisely bounded a sub- 
ject as worms. Catalogers either did not read 
her dissertation, or else must have concluded 
she was slightly “‘teched.” 

The immediate reaction they have to 
statements that classification is always a com- 
promise and that reclassification is crimi- 
nally wasteful is that the Huns or Vandals 
have arrived at their door. Nothing is so 
challenging to a perfectionist as the sight of 
her predecessor’s mistakes in classification. 
The books may be never used. They may be 
easily found. Reclassifying them may create 
a problem in shelving. But the ego of the 
latest guardian of the truth too frequently 
leads her to feel that correction of the 
mistaken judgments of her predecessor is 
more important than fitting new books into 
the existing scheme of things in the local 
library. 


Consider the Patron 


Subject heading work may also lead the 
zealot to seek the truth regardless of the 
consequences. She may work for hours find- 
ing an existing, professionally approved set 
of headings for a book, and then never stop 
to consider whether or not the set chosen 
will ever be used by patrons, For instance, 
there is a book on the history of diplomacy 
which has been assigned subject headings in 
such realms as world politics and European 
politics, but none in diplomacy. Regardless 
of the logical hairsplitting which caused 
such assignments of subject headings, the 
end result is asinine. No patron wanting a 
book on the history of diplomacy is going to 
look first under world politics. 

There used to be a principle that if the 
majority of the users of a catalog looked 
under a popular heading, then catalogers 
should use that head and make cross ref- 
erences from the more erudite term to the 
more useful one. However, no one wanted 
to use fly-by-night, ephemeral phrases. What 
was good enough for less scholarly bibli- 
ographies, such as Readers’ Guide, or what 
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was good enough for patrons, was not good 
enough for catalogers. 

Mistaken users of Library of Congress 
cards jumped to the conclusion that what 
was necessary (?) in that library of millions 
of volumes was necessary in their library. 
Subject sub-divisions multiplied, and entries 
were frequently more correct than practical. 
In fact, some catalogers have defended weird 
practices by blaming them on the Library of 
Congress, which has at no time recommended 
or insisted that its subject headings, its col- 
lation, or its anything be slavishly followed 
by other institutions. 

Cross references from the new terms to 
the old have been made, it is true. Yet these 
cross references are still couched in the 
jargon of yesterday. See and see also are 
good enough to baffle beginners in catalog 
ing; ergo, they must be good enough to mis 
guide catalog users. One or two libraries 
have translated these into meaningful com 
mon English, but. they have been a bit 
apologetic about it. 


New Nomenclature 


Curiously enough, while catalogers have 
insisted upon using correct or established 
subject headings, they have admitted that 
certain categories have become a bit crowded. 
When three or four hundred cards are filed 
under a heading, patrons do have a bit of 
trouble finding the latest books. Some li- 
braries have urged that the cards be filed 





Consulting the Brooklyn 
Public Library Catalog 
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chronologically; others that the older subject 
cards be removed. But few have troubled to 
point out that use of newer nomenclature, 
with date cross references, would solve two 
problems at once, For instance, Economic 
Warfare is today’s term. War—Economic 
Aspects belongs to the dead past. At the end 
of the cards filed under War—Economic 
Aspects could be a card stating that books 
added since a certain date are listed under 
Economic Warfare. Similarly at the end of 
the cards filed under Economic Warfare 
could be a card stating that books cataloged 
before a certain date were listed under War 
—Economic Aspects. 

Inverted and catch titles have become an 
escape mechanism for catalogers without the 
courage to adopt new subject headings. Ac- 
tually titles which conflict with cross ref- 
erences have been used. The result is that a 
patron sees one title listed under Medical 
Psychology, for instance, and assumes that is 
all the library contains on the subject. He 
may or may not bother to read the cross 
reference filed before or after the title card- 
according to local practice. Assigning such a 
title entry as Social Case Work, for another 
example, is again a tacit admission that the 
subject heading Social Service—Cases is a bit 
left-handed in its thinking. 

Author entries need to be accurate. It is 
embarrassing to find that scholarly libraries 
have listed men under their pen names, or 
even under their degrees or titles, rather than 
under their proper name. That is, it is em- 
barrassing if such listing is unintentional 
and illogical. 

However, when 90 per cent of one’s 
patrons ask for Maupassant under De Mau- 
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passant, who is the cataloger to start teach- 
ing them all the rules of nomenclature? 
Patrons will conclude she is a snob, a show 
off, or un-American. She might as well 
keep her skirts clean by indicating the 
proper entry with a note on the card, and 
with a cross reference for the catalog-broken 
patrons, but she need not feel that truth will 
perish from the earth if she makes the cata- 
log a useful, and an easy-to-use tool. 


Cor porate and Official Entries 


It is wonderful to know the rules for cor- 
porate and official entries. But peace reigns 
only in the bosom of the cataloger if she 
uses some of the monstrosities which result, 
For instance, the following may be a proper 
entry: 

Progressive education association. Commission on 


the secondary school curriculum. Committee on 
the function of art in general education, 


But is it an entry easy to find, to file, or 
to remember? Obviously Progressive Educa- 
tion Association is enough of an author 
entry, even if there are 20 other works which 
must then be arranged by title under that 
entry. 

Such an entry as the longer one represents 
the triumph of cataloging ingenuity over a 
difficult problem; it also represents the 
triumph of ritual over reason. 

Similarly the Educational Policies Com- 
mission may belong under the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States (com- 
monly known as the National Education 
Association). But most people looking for 
publications of this commission have the 
curious habit of looking under Educational 
Policies Commission and the fault of being 
irritated by a cross reference which sends 
them to the proper sub-division of the 
N.E.A. Likewise those interested in the pub- 
lications of the American Y outh Commission 
are not properly impressed by a cross ref- 
erence which sends them to the proper 
entry under the American Council on Educa- 
tion. They are inclined to ask who decided 
the longer entry was proper and what line of 
reasoning did they follow. 

The answer, of course, is no answer at all; 
for all it does is explain a policy adopted 
locally or nationally by catalogers, for cata- 
logers. 
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Collation 


Collation represents the final triumph of 
art for art’s sake. No college or university 
offering the Master’s degree ever calls for 
such data as preliminary paging, pages in 
Roman numerals, diagrams, charts, and texts 
in the bibliography of the thesis. Except for 
doctoral dissertations dealing with rare first 
editions, total paging in Arabic numerals is 
all that is required in the list of literature 
cited. Even librarians in their publications 
rarely trouble to list all the esoteric data to 
be found in the collation given on their cata- 
log cards. The bibliographies of scholarly 
magazines, or even the book-form bibliogra- 

hies sponsored by scholarly societies don’t 
ther to list much more than total paging, 
publisher's surname, date, and edition. 

Yet otherwise sane ladies work overtime 
if need be to list this data which will never 
be used. It isn’t used by patrons. It isn’t 
used by order departments. It isn’t even a 
substitute for the book if you are doing an 
exceptionally meticulous bibliography. 

It represents the cataloger’s burnt offering 
to the gods of abstract scholarship, and re- 
sults in her failure to satisfy the immediate 
needs of the community of scholars which 
she serves. 

Absorption in pure scholarship can lead to 
escapism in professors and to that ludicrous 
figure, the absent-minded professor. Devo- 
tion to perfectionism on the part of catalog- 
ers can result in the disappearance of cata- 
logs. For the same lovable, absent-minded 
professor wants the book he needs to be 
available. He will, for instance, insist that it 
be rushed to reserve without being cataloged, 
if that is the only way he can get quick 
access to it. 


A Service De partment 


Unfortunately the idea has spread that cir- 
culation and reference workers are service 
departments, and the inference has been that 
catalog makers are not in public service work. 
This has led some of them to reach the con- 
clusion that the catalog is therefore a tool 
made by them, for them, and as a monument 
to them after they depart. They have con- 
cluded that a book had better sit on their 
desks until it is out of date than be done in 
any manner short of perfection. 
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In order to insure this perfection, some of 
them have insisted upon doing every bit of 
the work on each volume—typing the secon- 
dary entries, typing the book plates, typing 
the book cards, and even pasting in the 
plates. Such work is clerical work. Govern- 
ing boards and taxpayers know that it is 
clerical work. Yet catalogers wonder why it 
is difficult to get them salaries in keeping 
with their wisdom. 

Likewise catalogers have been known to 
grow pale at the thought of a clerical as- 
sistant doing the preliminary filing in the 
card catalog. Actually, clerical assistants are 
likely to take the work more seriously, groan 
less about it, and do it better than profes- 
sional workers who regard it as a disagree- 
able chore. Similarly, taxpayers and govern- 
ing boards can’t see putting big salaries into 
departments consisting of typists and filing 
clerks. 

It is likely that some will explain that 
filing and typing are just as much librarian- 
ship as the “library hand” used to be and 
that the public should be educated to the 
importance of these arts. The only honest 
answer to this is: BUNK! Some one needs 
educating all right, but not the public. 

There has been, and there will continue to 
be, a great deal of chest beating and wailing 
in the profession as to salaries and status. 
On the other hand, administrators have been 
told cataloging is an art, is none of their 
business, or that the trouble has been with 
the rules—which may be altered slightly by 
catalogers themselves. 


The Major Trouble 


It is time that some one stated that the 
major trouble has been the philosophy of the 
catalogers: namely, that there is only one 
way to classify a book, only one right set of 
subject headings, only one way to punctuate 
a card, only one way to list collation, and 
that in order to insure the unity and beauty 
of the cataloging process, all work, includ- 
ing much clerical, must be done by the cata- 
loger herself and then if possible it should 
be checked by a higher priestess who has had 
more peeks behind the veils which keep the 
truth from laymen, 
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Actually the old concept of the catalog as 
a tool—a tool which can go out of date— 
which must be streamlined and modernized 
—is the one which ages ago led to the 
adoption of all these rules. But the rules 
have at present won out over the concept— 
and even over the catalogers. 

Industry has recently discovered that by 
splitting a complicated process into seg- 
ments, workers could be upgraded. An un- 
skilled or semi-skilled laborer can now do 
part of the work which formerly required a 
very highly trained craftsman. A group of 
unskilled workers, each assigned a section of 
a job, with a supervisor, can now do the 
whole job formerly done by craftsmen. This 
has implications for libraries. 

Job analysis used to be the secret and de- 
vice of a few mass production industries. 
Job analysis is now becoming understood by 
laymen and by those who will be our library 
board members tomorrow. Ritualistic proc- 
esses, particularly those which are wasteful 
and unrealistic, need overhauling. Maybe 
this can be part of the cataloger’s war’ effort. 
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Hope for the Future 


In closing, it might be worth noting that 
there are individual young library school 
graduates who have caught the distinction 
between essential and non-essential fussing 
and between clerical and professional work 
in cataloging. They can and do turn out 
from 20 to 60 titles a day, completely and 
fully processed. They may save traditional 
cataloging if the high priestesses don’t stifle 
them. 

In the meantime, it might be well for 
catalogers to think about the value of what 
they have been doing in the name of truth. 
Otherwise what the Librarian of Congress 
prophesied about new technicians as well as 
mew processes is coming true as sure as 
Dewey. 

MacLeish once said that a library which 
did not keep adding new material is a monu- 
ment to death. Let us not force him to add 
that our catalogs might without alterations 
be very suitable tombstones. Let us instead, 
before it is too late, think and face some of 
this truth which we have been ostensibly 
serving. 
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The Catalog of the Future’ 


By Ena Oertlit 


Ts alarming growth of our public cata- 
logs has been a topic of discussion for 
many years, and many schemes have been 
suggested to keep down the rapid expan- 
sion, but no radical change has ae made. 
We continue to add many unused cards, 
especially meaningless titles, to our catalogs. 
True, we can not be certain how valuable 
some of these added entries may be the few 
times they are used, but they undoubtedly 
could have been found through some other 
source. Instead of making our catalogs all 
inclusive, and thus making them a maze 
for most people, it would be better to 
emphasize the use of bibliographies and 
indexes in conjunction with the catalog. 
Printed catalogs had their vogue, and will 
always be valuable, but the expense of 
printing our catalogs is prohibitive for the 
majority of libraries. However, by the use 
of the cheaper photo-offset printing, printed 
catalogs of special collections could be man- 
aged more readily, and I think should be 
undertaken more than they have been. That 
would be one way to reduce the large num- 
ber of subject cards under a popular subject. 
The subject cards, appertaining to the sub- 
ject, for all the books listed in the printed 
catalog could then be withdrawn and a ref- 
erence card to the book substituted. This 
would also have the advantage of removing 
out-of-date material, which seldom is wanted 
by the reader. 


The Divided Catalog 


In our zeal to have everything represented 
in the catalog, we often overlook the fact 
that too much material appalls the user. 
Many do not distinguish a subject from a 
title, and find the three alphabets of author, 
subject, and title for the same word very 
confusing. It was thought by some that the 
old divided catalog would help solve this 
problem and in recent years a number of 
libraries have separated their subjects from 
author and title cards. 

* Paper read at Ohio Library Association meeting, 


October 23, 1942. 
+ Cataloging reviser, Ohio State University Library. 
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At the 1939 A.L.A. conference in San 
Francisco the divided catalog was discussed. 
Two papers were read describing the change 
from a dictionary catalog to an author-title 
and subject catalog at the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Baker Library, Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Both speakers admitted that 
their catalogs had to be separated for lack 
of space, and they decided that instead of 
dividing the alphabet it would be better to 
have the subjects in a separate file. This 
separation had advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and brought many problems. Catch- 
word titles no longer served as subjects; 
material was separated, for instance, catalogs 
of presses sometimes were entered under the 
press and sometimes under the compiler 
with a subject for the press. This made 
duplication of cards necessary, a subject card 
for the press being placed in the author file. 
Also works about an author were separated 
from his works. The Baker Library found 
it necessary to make two cards for a criticism 
of a book, one to file after the title in th< 
author-title catalog and the other in the 
subject catalog. Two sets of references had 
to be made for all names. This could be 
remedied by calling the author-title catalog 
a name-title catalog, but would the public 
realize the distinction? And another ques- 
tion immediately arises. Where should sub- 
ject subdivisions of place names as London 
—Poor, Chicago—Libraries be, in the name 
or subject catalog? Neither library was 
satisfied with the change. However, two 
other libraries, which divided their catalogs 
in recent years are very pleased with the 
results. They are Dartmouth College * and 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point, Wis.*? They feel more people can 
use the two-file catalog, and the — 
looking up an author is not held up by the 
research worker, who is going through the 
subject cards. I can see that this would be 
more true of a small catalog than of a large 
one, which spreads out over a room. 





1 Dartmouth College Library Bulletin. 3:151-54. De 
cember 1941. 

2 Allez, G. C. 
ject Catalog.”’ 
1938. 


“In Defense of the Alphabetical Sub- 
Wilson Bulletin. 13:242-3. December 
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Horizontal Division 


A horizontal division of the catalog, sug- 
gested at the 1939 meeting by W. E. Wright 
of the New York Public Library, I think 
would offer more far-reaching results. To 
relieve the wear and tear on their public 
catalog, he recommended that an extra set 
of cards be made and filed in a supplement. 
This supplement would cover five or ten 
years. It would be easier to consult and 
would answer the requests of most of the 
users, who usually are interested in current 
material only. The main catalog would be 
intact for the serious student. In a large 
library like the New York Public, where 
the public catalog had 5,000,000 cards in 
a 1940 estimate, and is heavily used, the 
expense of an extra set of cards for a 
supplement might be justified. At the end 
of ten years the cards in the supplement 
would be worn out and the main catalog 
would have been saved all that wear and 
tear. 

Most libraries could not afford the ex- 
pense of the extra set of cards and the 
filing, nor the catalog cases and the space 
for the extra catalog cases. However, I 
think the supplement could be used to ad- 
vantage by all large libraries. The majority 
of people using the library want recent ma- 
terial. It would be much easier for them 
to choose from a few new books than to 
wade through the mass of cards of out-of- 
date books to find the ones they want. I 
grant the supplement has disadvantages too, 
and undoubtedly would arouse considerable 
criticism. This would be especially true in 
the field of literature. To avoid confusion, 
I think the supplement would have to be 
limited to current books rather than current 
accessions. All cards for books published 
in earlier years would be filed in the main 
catalog. The supplement offers an easier 
way to revise our catalogs. At the end of 
say ten years, when the supplement would 
be incorporated into the main catalog, many 
of the subjects, added entries, and titles 
could be discarded. Subjects outside of lit- 
erature, art, and history lose most of their 
value after a few years. The few times when 
they are needed could be taken care of 
through bibliographies and other printed 
sources. Also analyticals for books indexed 
in special indexes during that time would 
be withdrawn. That is, analytical cards for 
all books indexed in the Essay and General 
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Literature Index, or in a drama, short story, 
or similar index would be withdrawn. Series 
cards of all series which have appeared in 
a printed list could also be withdrawn. The 
printed list would be marked with the call 
numbers of the books in the library and 
kept in an available place near the catalog. 
Thus we could be on the way to stop this 
tremendous growth of our catalogs. And if 
we have catalogs of our special collections 
printed, in time we might find that our 
main catalog was used so seldom that it 
would be practical to have it filmed, and 
supply projectors for the limited number 
who use it. 

In the last fifteen years the catalog of 
Ohio State University has more than doubled 
in size, which is also true of our collection 
of books. Last year over 53,000 new cards 
were added to our main library catalog. Can 
we continue indefinitely to have our cata- 
logs grow at this pace, without weeding out 
old material? I think not. An author card 
for scientific and technological books pub- 
lished more than ten years ago, I am sure 
would suffice. The United States Catalog 
and Cumulative Book Index would take care 
of most of the publications asked for with- 
out the author’s name. And a reference card 
referring to the shelf-list for older publica- 
tions might be placed under the subject. 
This has been done by the Cleveland Public 
Library in its departmental libraries, where 
the shelf-list follows the catalog. Old sub- 
ject cards are a hindrance rather than an 
aid in a catalog. If we feel we must keep 
them in the catalog, it would be much 
better to arrange them by periods of publi- 
cation under those subjects with a great 
many cards. The first group might be before 
1900, then 1900 to 1920 oi 1930, 1931 to 
1940, and the current.® 


Title Cards Little Used 


I think we overestimate the use of title 
cards for non-literary works. People seldom 
have the exact title and do not depend on 
titles to find their books. In my work at 
the catalog, frequently, when I have sug- 
gested looking under the title to someone 
who could not find the book he was look- 
ing for, he would show surprise that we 
might make a card for such a title. If grime 
on cards is a true sign of use, title cards 


"8 Kelley, Grace O. ‘‘The Library Catalog for Whom?”’ 
Library Journal. 64:640-3. September 1, 1939. 
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are not popular. Several months ago, as I 
was revising the catalog, I listed the groups 
of cards which needed cleaning or replace- 
ment. Of 858 items listed, 479 were names, 
353 subjects, and only 26 titles. A title be- 
ginning with the same word as the subject 
for the book is seldom necessary. A title 
for a biography when it is a personal name 
surely is superfluous, as we always have a 
subject card under the name. 

It is essential that the author card have 
enough information to fully identify the 
book, but if possible, it should be limited 
to a single card. When the title is unusually 
long and a part can be omitted without any 
loss of clarity, I think it would be better to 
cut the title than have the entry run over 
to another card. Contents of a dozen cards 
or more, when available in some printed 
source, might better be omitted, and a note 
substituted referring to the catalog or book 
where it can be found. 

Many libraries have eliminated the repeti- 
tion of subjects and titles of various editions 
of a title by the use of a stamp or note as, 


“For other editions see author entry.”” And 
instead of repeating contents on the added 
entries use a stamp, “For contents see author 
entry.” When notes are long or numerous 
the stamp, “For further bibliographical in- 
formation see author entry,” might be used. 
This is a good beginning, but we shall have 
to do much more cutting to meet the prob- 
lem. Some libraries use reference cards in 
the central catalog for collections in depart- 
ment libraries. The Detroit Public Library 
does this and uses the following form of 
reference: 


Catalog cards and books on this subject will be 
found in Technology Dept. 

For additional material on the subject see cards 
following. 


Printed Indexes and Bibliographies 


The printed indexes and bibliographies 
now being published can replace many of 
our analyticals without diminishing our serv- 
ice. It would well pay all libraries to check 
these indexes carefully and save themselves 
duplication of work. Ruth M. McDonald, 





Crry DIRECTORIES ON THE TABLES IN THIS CORNER OF THE CARD CATALOG 
New York Public Library 
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of the Detroit Public Library, reported in a 
paper at the 1941 A.L.A. conference that a 
“check of forty-four continuations analyzed 
in one library, selected at random, disclosed 
the information that twenty-seven were in- 


dexed in printed indexes available in the 
library, and two were indexed in more than 
one index.” In 1905, when the H. W. 


Wilson indexes had made a good start with 
Readers’ Guide, a warning against duplica- 
tion of work was sounded by W. J. Fletcher, 
librarian of Amherst College. He said, “No 
practice current in libraries seems to me 
more open to the charge of superstition 
than the blind following of the practice of 
loading our catalogs with analyticals, when 
our eyes ought to be open to the new era 
of bibliographies and indexes.”’ * 

I question the need of numerous cards 
for federal documents in our catalogs, when 
we have the document catalog and monthly 
index at hand. The occasional publication, 
which is in great demand, merits them but 
not the general run. The entries are difficult 
for the uninitiated, and hard to find for 
many people, even with the numerous 
references we make. The printed lists of 
publications of the various government de- 
partments are excellent aids, and also the 
superintendent of documents price lists of 
publications on special subjects. 

My recommendation then for the catalog 
of the future is a catalog of essentials only: 
an author entry, complete and accurate, for 
all books cataloged; subject references to 
the shelf-list and printed lists of special 
collections for the older titles; subjects and 
necessary added entries for the recent books 
and books in current use; analyticals for 
books or sets not indexed in any printed 
source; series cards for series and titles not 
found in a printed list; and only titles 
which are significant. For the large catalog 
a supplement of recent books offers advan- 
tages, at least until our present catalogs are 
thoroughly revised and reduced. 
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A Circulation System Based on an 


Indefinite Loan Period 
By Howard F. McGaw * 


"THOUGH for obvious reasons not appli- 

cable to a college, university, or public 
library, the system described here, if intro- 
duced in a school library (or in some junior 
college libraries) where all the students are 
within easy reach (both as to distance and 
time), would prove, it is the writer’s opin- 
ion, much superior to the one in most com- 
mon use at the present time, 


Without further preliminaries, let us look 
at the possibilities of the indefinite loan 
period. 

The borrower (Fred) selects his book 
from the open stacks, writes his name and 
home room number on the book card, and 
drops the card in a box provided for this 
purpose. The circulation assistant, when a 
number of cards have accumulated, stamps 
them with the date loaned, secures the neces- 
sary information for circulation statistics and 
readers’ records, and transfers the cards to 
the charge file. 

Fred is guaranteed a 7-day loan period. 
He may keep the book for a much longer 
time, without any penalty, but once someone 
else demands the book, Fred must surrender 
it on one day's notice, or pay a fine. If an- 
other student (Margaret) asks for the book, 
the assistant sends form 1 to Fred’s home 
room. 


FORM 1 





Name Date 
Home room no. 
Since the book noted below has been requested by 


another student, your loan period will expire — 

















Please return the book on or before this date. Overdue 

fine: 10c a day. 

Call no. Author Title - — 
, Librarian 


The time and effort usually spent by the 
library staff in maintaining a date-due file, in 
sending overdue notices, and in renewing 
books, are conserved for more worth-while 
duties. 

A different emphasis is placed on circula- 
tion. Books are called in only if they are 
actually needed, not just to recover them to 


* Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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fill up the library shelves. The student, in- 
stead of having an understanding with the 
library that, in order not to incur a fine, he 
must return a book within seven days, under 
the proposed arrangement (in case he has a 
book that is wanted) is notified two days 
before the book becomes overdue. Under 
such a plan he will not be apt to forget the 
deadline, and contract a small debt that may 
deprive him of part of his lunch, and gen- 
erate a feeling of ill will towards the library. 
When the librarian requests a book, the bor- 
rower knows that it is desired for the use of 
a fellow-student, and this knowledge fur- 
nishes proper motivation for returning the 
book. 

The fine is sufficiently heavy to discourage 
both the indifferent student's forgetfulness 
and the selfish student's practice of ‘‘buying”’ 
an extension of time. On the positive side, 
the underlying principle of the theory, in 
placing greater responsibility on the indi- 
vidual student, is in closer harmony with the 
philosophy of modern education. 


Answerin g Critics 


Critics may point out that the indefinite 
loan will result in the retention of a book 
until the borrower receives form 1. This will 
sometimes happen, of course, although the 
writer is convinced that, on the whole, stu- 
dents will return books as soon as they finish 
with them. The student would otherwise ac- 
cumulate so many books that they would 
appropriate his entire desk space, both at 
school and at home, The student is also 
aware of the likelihood of misplacing a book, 
with consequent loss of time, payment of an 
overdue fine—perhaps even the cost of a lost 
book—when it is finally recalled. The most 
important influence operating on him is his 
recognition of the fact that another student's 
demand may limit his use of the book to 
only seven days. 

It will be acknowledged that books, by 
their mere presence on the library shelves, 
induce students to read them. However, the 
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indefinite loan plan doesn’t imply that all 
the books are always “‘out.’” Granted such a 
possibility, isn’t it preferable to have a book 
charged to a definite student than to have it 
lying on the library shelf awaiting a borrower 
that may never materialize? Furthermore, 
the suggested system, by its very nature, will 
encourage a student to place reservations on 
books, to the end that he gets the best books 
for his purpose (selected from the entire 
holdings of the library), and not, because he 
is too timid to claim a legitimate library 
privilege, the second or third best (as might 
be the case if his choice be limited to books 
in the library at the time of his request). 


Fines 


Another apparent shortcoming might be 
mentioned. The library will not collect 
enough fines to take care of rush orders, 
miscellaneous supplies, etc. This charge is 
easily met by our recalling that the ideal 
circulation system should operate in such a 
manner that the fine box is always empty, 
since overdue penalties are imposed as a 
service feature, and not as a money making 
scheme. It is the responsibility of the admin- 
istration to provide the library with sufficient 
funds to meet its needs. 

As most libraries have inadequate budgets, 
the librarian, under the traditional arrange- 
ment, may sympathize with the careless bor- 
rower who must pay a substantial fine for a 
long-overdue book, but he is inclined, never- 
theless, to rejoice inwardly over the occasion 
which has furnished him with the where- 
withal to purchase some new guide cards, or 
a new display rack. Though the end in mind 
is strictly professional, the means to this end 
are essentially mercenary, for the overdue 
book, now discharged, will be stuck back 
into its niche on the sheif where it may or 
may not catch the eye of another reader. 

On the other hand, whenever a book be- 
comes overdue under the plan submitted 
here, that book is in demand. Therefore, the 
librarian is professionally interested in recall- 
ing it immediately, conscious, as he is, that 
for every day’s fine collected from one stu- 
dent, another student has been obliged to 
wait an extra day for the needed book. 

In small high schools some librarians send 
forms to home rooms notifying students that 
their books are due on that particular day, 
or will be due on the following day. This 
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consideration for the student’s pocketbook is 
commendable, but it has the two disadvan- 
tages of requiring considerable clerical work 
on the part of the circulation assistant, and 
of spoiling many students by making them 
dependent on the reminder. (A distinction 
must be made between this reminder and our 
form 1. In the first instance, the student is 
assured of receiving a notice within, say, six 
days after the book is charged to him. In the 
second, since it is possible for two or three 
months to elapse before he is reminded, it is 
natural for him to return the book as soon 
as it has answered his requirements.) Thus 
far we have considered only the loan of a 
book for use outside the library. In case a 
student wishes to read a book mn the library, 
he still signs for the book, but instead of 
designating his home room, he writes his 
table number. This not only provides help- 
ful statistics as to the total use of the book, 
but obviates the necessity, on the part of the 
assistant, for searching the shelves and the 
charge file, and perhaps all the tables—even 
(especially in a rush period) giving the re- 
port of ‘‘missing’”’—for a book that is being 
used somewhere in the reading room, (A 
different box is provided for self-charging 
these books. ) 


In closing, let it be frankly stated that the 
writer has never had the opportunity of 
putting such a system into operation. He has 
never seen or heard of a similar arrange- 
ment, nor, as far as he has been able to 
determine through a search of indexes to 
professional literature, has such a plan been 
previously described. Theoretically it seems 
tc have much to offer: in providing better 
student service and in eliminating time- 
consuming and possibly unnecessary routines 
at the circulation desk. At least it deserves 
an honest trial. 


The veterinary profession and the war world is 
the subject of a list of references recently com- 
piled by Florence Hardin, Librarian, University 
of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
It contains material on first aid to animals, care 
of animals during air raids, the food inspection 
work of the veterinarians in military and in. civil 
life, and all of the activities of the profession .in 
maintaining a healthy animal world with its at- 
tendant implications to public health. The list is 
arranged by subject, ten pages long, available at 
50c a copy. Requests accompanied by remittance 
should be sent to Miss Hardin at 148 Blackburne 
Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa. No stamps accepted. 
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Discarding: What and How’ 


By Margaret Davidsont 


T* term “weeding,” used in connection 

with the discarding of books is a good 
one. Everybody knows what happens to a 
garden that isn’t weeded. We say the weeds 
“take it.” They overgrow the carefully 
planted flowers and vegetables and soon ob- 
scure them completely. The same thing 
happens no less surely though not so rap- 
idly in the unweeded library book collec- 
tion. The old, out-of-date, undesirable 
books overshadow the useful ones. The 
shelves grow overcrowded and their gen- 
eral appearance is disheartening to the most 
eager reader. There is this difference: 
though it is soon forever too late to weed 
a garden, it’s never too late to weed a li- 
brary. You can roll up your sleeves and 
wade in, but the longer you put it off the 
harder it will be. Now is as good a time 
as any and much better than most. 


Weeding Pays 


Everyone agrees that the next few years 
are going to be difficult for the already 
underprivileged public libraries. There is, 
as we are painfully aware, a general dis- 
position to regard libraries as municipal 
luxuries. It is our business to demonstrate 
the absurdity of that viewpoint, and to do 
that, we must make the library felt as an 
active agent in community life. We must 
clear the decks for action. And a good 
first step is to discard from the library 
those things that aren’t necessary to a good, 
live collection that will be useful and easily 
available to the people who maintain it. 
Overcrowded and cluttered shelves, groan- 
ing under a load of tattered and obsolete 
books waste a great deal of everybody's 
time, and they likewise make a miserable 
impression on the very people whom we 
wish to impress with the library's efficiency. 

There are no hard and fast rules about 
what to discard from any book collection, 
but there are some general principles to be 
borne in mind. One of these is that weed- 
ing is an integral part of the process of 





* From a talk to a library institute at Red Oak, Iowa. 
+ State Traveling Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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book selection. The final object of both is 
the same—to secure a book collection of the 
maximum use to your community. The cri- 
teria are in general the same. In book selec- 
tion one considers first the nature of the 
community. Is the book in question of in- 
terest and use to the people whose library 
this is? The question is of no less impor- 
tance in weeding. It is ummecessary to re- 
hearse here the principles of book selection 
—the authority of the book, its date, its 
relation to other books in the library and so 
on. They are all equally applicable when 
discarding books. Except for lists of new 
books, the same aids are used in both proc- 
esses. Those standard lists which will tell 
you what's good to buy will also help you 
to decide what's good to ef 

The only vital difference between book 
selection and weeding comes in the dis- 
carding of worn-out books. When library 
budgets are low (and when aren't they?) 
there’s a tendency to keep ragged and dirty 
books. This state of mind usually finds ex- 
pression in “Well, let it go one more time.” 
If it must, of course it must, but the chances 
are 10 to 1 that it never will go once more. 
It will just sit until you are ready to do 
something about it. If it’s a book you ab- 
solutely can’t replace, or can’t afford to re- 
place, perhaps it can be rebound or held 
for limited use. But in general you'd prob- 
ably better regard it with a glassy eye and 
discard it. The problem is encountered 
most frequently with children’s books. 
They get incredibly dirty. As Dr. Hans 
Bernt says in an article “On Weeding’’ in 
the Library Journal (January 1, 1942), “I 
often think that it is much more likely that 
the child leaves an impression on the book 
than the book on the child.” You do, of 
course, run a constant campaign for cleaner 
hands and better treatment of books, but 
when you allow worn-out and battered 
books to circulate you partially defeat your 
propaganda. Your young (or old) reader 
feels, with some justice, that he’s not re- 
quired to lavish any particular care on what 
is obviously already a total wreck. The 
whole problem of discarding worn books 
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calls for the customary nice balance be- 
tween principle and expediency. 


Outmoded Books 


Of lesser difficulty is the case of books 
left behind because of changing interests. 
Many of these you can abandon with scarcely 
a backward glance. Think of the popular 
light fiction of the ‘nineties and the early 
1900’s or even the 1920's. Much of it can 
sit on your shelves till doomsday with no 
readers. This doesn’t mean, of course, that 
you lightly toss out Edith Wharton’s Ethan 
Frome, or Richard Carvel, or yet The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 
But you will probably get along nicely with- 
out the complete works of George Barr 
McCutcheon, Myrtle Reed, and ‘“‘other ilks 
of that ilk,” as Dorothy Parker puts it. The 
problem of nonfiction left gathering dust by 
changing times is altogether stickier. Times 
change both ways, as we should know. We 
may soon be needing again books on black- 
smithing and on breeds of carriage horses. 

Many such books, however, are not worth 
saving because the information they contain 
is no longer accurate or complete. Take the 
case of the Philippines. Every library has 
some books about the Philippines, published 
in 1898, or possibly as late as 1900. They 
describe, perhaps very accurately, what the 
Philippines were like when Dewey took 
Manila. They are of no use to anyone who 
wants to know what Manila was like when 





the Japs marched in, or why MacArthur 
was able to hold out so long on Bataan 
Peninsula. They probably won’t even de- 
scribe Bataan in any detail. They have out- 
lived their usefulness to all but the historian. 
One must be very wary of old books of 
travel and geography. The average reader 
never looks at the date of a book, and he 
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has an exaggerated reverence for the printed 
word. It is the librarian’s job to protect him 
from gross error. There is such a thing as 
historical geography—the description of 
places as they were—in the past tense. The 
difference is simply in the use of “was” or 
“is."" And there are also travel accounts so 
distinguished in style that they have become 
literature. One doesn’t discard Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta because Arabia has changed, 
or Two Years before the Mast because sail 
has been replaced by steam. One must dis- 
tinguish literature from so-called ‘“‘informa- 
tional books.” Here the book selection aids 
will save you. It is also a fact that con- 
temporary travel accounts are invaluable 
source material to the historian and the 
writer of period novels. But it is not the 
function of the small public library to pre- 
serve all these things. The state and college 
libraries have that responsibility. 

In the juvenile collection the danger of 
spreading misinformation through out-of- 
date travel books is even more serious. One 
librarian I know was horrified when she 
flipped through one of her juveniles and 
came on a picture of a very handsome little 
boy. Underneath, the caption read, “When 
this little boy grows up, he will be Czar 
of all the Russias.” How is a child reader 
to know that that hasn’t been so since 1917? 


Science Marches On 


Some books grow dangerously out of date 
because of additional discoveries in their 
various fields. This sort of thing won't 
trouble you much in such fields as art and 
literature, but beware of moldy scientific 
and technical books. Few of them gain 
respectability with old age. For example, 
not so long ago, there were still some eight 
or ten undiscovered elements and the chem- 
istry texts freely said so. But if one of your 
patrons has the bad luck to state in an 
examination that there are now eight un- 
discovered elements, he will rate a handsome 
zero for his pains, and your library will 
lose face. In one library I know there are 
still some authoritative-looking editions of 
Feeds and Feeding, the best text on animal 
nutrition. Most of these were published be- 
fore Harry Steenbock discovered Vitamin D 
(our oldest vitamin) and long before Paul 
De Kruif discovered Harry Steenbock. Like 
Carthage, they must be destroyed. Now that 
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nutrition, especially human nutrition, has 
assumed such great importance in our war 
effort, it's up to the library to have good, 
new material in the field and also to protect 
its readers by discarding old books on nutri- 


tion which contain information no longer . 


correct. 

Still other books gather dust because there 
have been pronounced changes in the 
methods of presentation of their subjects 
as well as changes in the subject. Among 
these are books on psychology, health, edu- 
cation, and nature study, to name only a 
few. Books in the social sciences are pre- 
dominant in this group. Middletown, Our 
Town's Business and the books of the in- 
defatigable Stuart Chase are the sort of thing 
people will read and can understand. And 
while we have no intention of throwing out 
Adam Smith's Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations we may 
as well abandon the stuffy works of his 
lesser brethren. It's important to keep the 
300's especially well weeded, for we want 
people to read as much as possible in these 
fields and to gain from them the ideas that 
will be most useful to them in understand- 
ing the world as it is, not as it was in 1920. 


Bound Periodicals 


When we bump up against the question 
of discarding sets of bound periodicals, we 
are on delicate ground. Practically every- 
body has the idea that any bound set of 
any magazine is valuable. It may be, too, 
but the questions you must answer are: to 
whom and how? If you have ample storage 
space you will probably go on keeping them. 
But if you need the space they occupy, then 
consider them on the basis of their useful- 
ness to the people of your community. If 
you have the magazine indexes which are 
indispensable to the use of these sets 
(Poole’s Index and early Readers’ Guides) 
that’s probably sufficient reason for keeping 
them. If you don’t have the indexes, don't 
keep the magazines just because they came 
to you from the library of the late Judge 
So-and-So, one of the most respected jurists 
of his day. Write to your state library ex- 
tension agency for advice, stating exactly 
what magazines you have and their dates. 
Experts there can help you to decide whether 
you really want to keep them, and perhaps 
they will be able to help you find some in- 
stitution that does need and can use them. 
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Among the many other types of things 
you will consider discarding, I'll mention 
only a few more. There are full sets of 
standard authors. A few of these you may 
wish to retain, but don’t feel obliged to 
keep. them all just because they are com- 
plete sets. Pick out the titles your readers 
need and cast out the rest. For example, 
every library wants a copy of Charlotte 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre, but no small library 
needs anything else of hers. If one of your 
earnest patrons wants Shirley or Villette, 
borrow them from your state library exten- 
sion agency. Such libraries keep full sets 
so that you won't have to. 

There are also government documents. 
These you may have received through the 
kind offices of a local congressman. But 
don’t save out-of-date ones. Have plenty 
of recent documents in your vertical file, 
but don’t give space to a full report of the 
ceremonies of the unveiling of a statue of 
Senator Wintergreen in 1902. You know, 
of course, that you are not permitted to 
destroy government documents. You must 
inform the Superintendent of Documents of 
your intention and then do as he instructs. 
In this connection I want to mention for the 
first but not the last time a little booklet 
which removes practically all the pain from 
the process of weeding. It is the September 
1941 issue of Minnesota Libraries, and the 
whole number is devoted to ‘“Discarding 
Books.” The information it contains is con- 
cise and complete and much the most help- 
ful thing available. It tells you exactly how 
to dispose of unwanted government docu- 
ments. 


Juvenile Series 


Finally in our list of suspects we come to 
the books that really should be discarded 
first of all—the juvenile series. You know 
without my repeating it that your children’s 
books should be the most carefully chosen 
in your whole collection. Children wii] read 
almost anything but what they read today 
has a great deal to do with what kind of 
citizens they'll make in another twenty years. 
Occasionally librarians argue that they have 
to keep these series (Campfire Girls, Nancy 
Drew, Radio Boys, Tom Slade, etc.) because 
the children prefer them. The responsibility 
of the public library is to help them prefer 
something better, and experience proves that 
it can be done. Minnesota Libraries con- 
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tains a “Partial List of Series Not Circulated 
by Standard Libraries.” Let nothing deter 
you from exterminating these weeds; they’re 
the marihuana of your garden. 

Having given some thought to what to 
discard, we might now consider how it’s 
to be done. The first step is to induce the 
proper frame of mind in the librarian. This 
ought to be easy. If she will just stand in 
the middle of her library and gaze in a 
detached and impersonal manner toward her 
shelves, she will be seized with a burning 
desire. She may have to go so far as to 





pretend she’s a patron coming in for the 
first time. That will surely do it. How 
does she begin? Some books can be dis- 
carded as they are returned by borrowers. 
This method catches the worn and torn, and 
some of the most obviously undesirable 
titles, but it doesn’t get the culprits that 
never circulate at all. More systematic meth- 
ods are required. As good a method as any 
is to turn your attention to ome class at a 
time. Begin wherever your conscience tells 
you the need is greatest. Juveniles, or fic- 
tion, or 500’s or 600’s. It doesn’t matter 
where, so long as you keep track of where 
you've been. Say you've elected to clean 
house in the 600’s among the technical 
books; what’s next? One possibility is to 
eliminate first all those you are absolutely 
certain you want to keep. Your newest and 
best, but don’t be lenient in applying either 
of those adjectives. Having set aside the 
sheep, you go to work on the goats. Each 
book must be checked in standard book- 
selection aids. There is a complete list of 
the most useful aids in Minnesota Libraries. 
To it we need add only the information 
that there is now a new edition, (the 6th, 
1941) of the Children’s Catalog. You al- 
most certainly won't have all these aids, but 
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if you have the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries, the Children’s Catalog and the 
A.L.A. Catalog series from 1926 to date 
you can get along very well indeed. If you 
don’t have any of these, as may easily be 
the case, the problem is more difficult. Of 
course, if it’s even remotely possible you 
should own a Children’s Catalog. Perhaps 
you will be able to borrow some of these 
aids from your state library, or perhaps you 
can wheedle them from larger libraries near 
you. Nobody, however, is going to loan you 
these things for six months at a time. Unless 
you own them, you'll have to work fast and 
furiously while you have them. When you 
are bereft of aids of all kinds you can still 
withdraw (but cautiously) the obviously 
unneeded and unfit. 


The Test of Usage 


Date slips are a good guide to the amount 
of use a book is receiving. You are safe in 
regarding very critically any book which 
hasn't circulated for five years. You won't 
by any means wish to discard every book 
which isn’t circulating, but the fact that 
they've waited so long for no customers is an 
indication that they belong in the deadwood 
category. It is also well to remember that 
the mere fact that a book continues to circu- 
late is no guarantee of its worth. It may be 
that your patrons are forced to use an old 
and inaccurate book because you don’t have 
a recent one in that field. 


All the time you are weeding you will 
bear in mind that this is part of the business 
of book selection, Each book is considered 
from the standpoint of its value to the com- 
munity as well as in its relation to other 
books in the collection. Likewise when weed- 
ing you must decide whether to rebind or to 
replace with a fresh copy or with a later edi- 
tion. These are not separate problems; they 
all belong together and it saves time to do it 
all at once rather than to discard a bunch of 
books this week and then struggle over a 
replacement list six months later. 

The actual process of withdrawing books 
is much the simplest part of this job. By the 
time you get to that point, the agony of deci- 
sion is over. Here again Minnesota Libraries 
contains concise directions. First the book 
card is removed, then the book is marked 
“withdrawn” in the accession book, with the 
date of withdrawal. After this the book card 
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is scratched out or destroyed so that it can 
never make you any more trouble. The book 
is marked “withdrawn” at all places where 
the accession number or any other marks of 
library ownership appear. It is also a good 
idea to tear out the pocket. Anyway when 
you're through all evidences of library 
ownership should have been eliminated. The 
shelf-list and catalog cards should be with- 
drawn if you have only one copy of the 
book and do not intend to replace it at once. 
If the library owns more than one copy of a 
book, mark “withdrawn” opposite the appro- 
priate accession number on the shelf-list card 
and do not, of course, remove the cards from 
the catalog. The shelf-list cards may be filed 
to form a withdrawal record, if such is de- 
sired. Keep an accurate record of the num- 
ber of books withdrawn and enter the 
number on your monthly and annual reports. 


Say When 


That’s all there is to that, but you still 
haven't got the books out of the library and 
there are days when I’m sure this is much 
the worst part of the whole business. You've 
probably already learned from bitter experi- 
ence, but if you haven't, be warned. Any- 
body who sees books being discarded is cer- 
tain that they are valuable and that you are 
an ignorant and callous fool to be throwing 
them away. Also he wants to take them 
home, to his grandmother, or his brother, or 
the boy down the block. As a result of this 
sort of thing any librarian will tell you that 
3 o'clock of a cold, dark morning is the best 
time to dispose of books. The most generally 
satisfactory means of disposal is to sell them 
for old paper, with or without the covers. 

So much for what to discard and how; it 
remains to say when. The answer is “all the 
time.” It’s better to do a little weeding all 
the time than to do it im spurts and sags. 
Maybe a shelf or two each day will be suf- 
ficient. The ideal is to get through the whole 
collection once a year. Don’t let anything 
keep you from getting it done somehow. 

There are difficulties involved in discard- 
ing books which have nothing to do with the 
books, nor yet with the principles involved. 
They are what we might call personal diff- 
culties. In the first place you may have to 
convince your board that what these books 
need is a good throwing away. The Septem- 
ber 1941 issue of Minnesota Libraries and 
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NOTE FROM CANADA 


“We received a few weeks ago, about 
three hundred thousand volumes from a 
closed library. 

“When the boxes containing the books 
were opened, there was that musty, stale 
odor about them which clearly indicated 
the library had really been dead for a long 
time. 

“If this library board had discarded about 
75 per cent of the books a few years ago, 
and procured some new ones, there might 
have been a different story to tell, and the 
library, no doubt, would still be in opera- 
tion, but the board kept this salvage mate- 
rial on the shelves so long that the members 
got tired of them, and finally stopped going 
to the library. Due to this ‘hoarding’ the 
library finally had to close. 

“It would be far better for the shelves 
in a library to look half starved for books 
than to have them filled with shaggy, grimy 
volumes that one would hate to touch, or 
with others that are in fair physical condi- 
tion, but so out-of-date that they are never 
taken from the shelves. 

“A good practice for a library board is 
to have an intelligent stock-taking of the 
books once in a while.” 


S. B. HERBERT 
Ontario Library Review 
August 1942 














the article by Dr. Hans Bernt in the January 
1, 1942, number of Library Journal should 
do that job for you. Much more difficult is 
the tactful disposition of books donated to 
the library. The best thing is to have an 
understanding that the library will accept 
only those books which are suitable for its 
purposes and will reserve the right to dis- 
pose of others as it sees fit. But this is easier 
to say than to do in a small library in a small 
town. The whole proposition requires moun- 
tains of tact and no little guile. Do the best 
you can, but don’t just do nothing because 
it’s easier. 

In conclusion I should like to quote as 
Dr. Bernt has already done, a remark of 
John Cotton Dana. He said, ‘Most libraries 
are a trifle overawed by a book, and still 
more overawed by a book which is in the 
library, and still more by a book in the 
library which a man once wished to see.” 
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A Librarian Aids the Fleet 


By Eleanor Parsons * 


HIS week I received a letter from a friend 

who is a lieutenant in the Dental Corps of 
the United States Navy, stationed aboard a cruiser 
now in the Brooklyn Navy Yard for repairs. 
Among other things, he says: 

“I think you should join the WAVES, Eleanor, 
because we've started a library on our ship and 
we need you. I've managed to round up about 
seven hundred and fifty books from the USO and 
other organizations, and since I've shown so much 
interest in the library, I'll probably be appointed 
to run it. That's a laugh, because what I know 
about libraries you could put in your eye and not 
even feel it! So, Eleanor, since you'd probably 
cause mutiny on our ship, would you be a good 
girl and send me some simple instructions for 
managing our library? The sooner the better, be- 
cause our stay here is a matter of days now.” 

Following is my reply, written in haste, and, I 
confess, with some misgivings. 

Dear Tom: 

I was so glad to hear from you yesterday, and 
so surprised at your new job. I never thought 
you'd be competing in my field, did you? I hasten 
to send you what information I can to help you 
out. Here’s hoping it will really be of some use. 

First of all, you should have a large notebook 
of some kind in which to keep track of your li- 
brary. This is known as an accession book. Start 
numbering the lines, from no. 1 on up to as many 
books as you have; and on each line list the au- 
thor, title, publisher, and date of one book. This 
information will usually be found on the title-page 
of the book; if the date is not there, look on the 
other side of the page. The accession number 
should then be written in the book (on the title- 
page is a convenient place). This will give you a 
brief but adequate record of your book collection. 


Arrangement 

Now as to arrangement. The simplest way is 
just to arrange your books on the shelves in alpha- 
betical order according to author. But if you have 
time later on and want to do something better 
with them, you can classify them according to the 
enclosed outline, which is a brief (very brief!) 
summary of the Dewey Decimal System. The 
number you assign to each book should be printed 
on the outside, two or three inches from the 
bottom edge. White ink shows up best on most 
book covers, but it must be covered with a coat 
of shellac, or it will soon wear off. It’s a good 





* Librarian, Lassen Union High School and Junior 


College, Susanville, Calif. 
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idea to shellac the backs of all the books, however, 
if you find it possible. 

The first letter of the author's last name should 
be printed below the number. For instance, a his- 
tory of the United States, written by David S. 
Muzzey, would be given the number %/? . Fiction 
books need no classification number; just put the 
author's letter on the outside. The number 920 is 
for books containing biographies of several per- 
sons; it should be followed by the author's letter. 
For a biography of one particular person, use the 
number 921, and under it the first letter of the 
last name of the person about whom the book is 
written. (Do not use the author's letter, unless of 
course the book is an autobiography.) For 
example, a book about Winston Churchill, by 
René Kraus, would be numbered 7. ; 


If this sounds too complicated, just forget it for 
the time being and stick to your alphabetical ar- 
rangement. But if, as, and when you have time 
and want to do the extra work, you will find it 
very helpful to have your books arranged in this 
way according to subject. 


Book Cards 


You should have a card to put in each book in 
order to keep track of who takes it out. We have 
pockets pasted inside the front cover of our books, 
and keep the book cards in them. (I’m enclosing 
samples; also, I've indicated where such things 
can be bought, in case you're interested.) Any 
kind of card will do, of course; but you do need 
a pocket in the book to hold the card. Maybe you 
can devise something else for the purpose if you 
are unable to get regular pockets. The accession 
number should be copied on the pocket for easy 
reference. 

The card should give the accession number, 
author, and title of the book. When the book is 
taken out, have the sailor sign his name (or per- 
haps his number) on the card, and indicate the 
date he takes the book, or else the date on which 
he is to bring it back. (We charge ours out for 
two weeks, but you may not want to set any 
limits.) The cards are then filed according to 
number in a file or box of some kind. (Since we 
stamp both the book and the card with the date 
due, we keep each day’s cards filed separately.) 
When a book is returned, all you do is check the 
accession number, look up the card in the file, and 
return the card to the book and the book to the 
shelf. Simple? 


(Continued on page 461) 
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A Bookmobile Dies 


By Hannah Logasa* 


A Country Bookmobile Stop in the 
Summer Time 


Another Means of Transportation 
from Farm to Bookmobile 


Teacher and Pupils Examine 
Their New Library Books 


Bookmobile Day at a Rural School 


Y a vote of 2,203 against 1,925, the tax 

levy of .0035 needed to continue book- 
mobile service in Lancaster County, Ne- 
braska, was defeated. With no sponsor or 
funds available, the service was discontinued 
early in November. The efforts of the 
Friends of the Library and of outstanding 
members of the various communities were 
not enough to overbalance the evident dislike 
of the voters for the increase in taxes, no 
matter how small, 

The demonstration of bookmobile service 
continued a little over a year. It was spon- 
sored by the Nebraska Library Commission, 
the Lincoln Public Library, and the WPA. 
Each of these gave valuable service and sup- 
port. It was, in all respects, a fine example of 
cooperative library service. Alice T. Alger, 
a trained librarian with experience in rural 
library service was in charge, and gave in- 
telligent, efficient service. 

A regular schedule of service was in force. 
The bookmobile made thirty-two regular 
stops. In addition there were deposit stations 
in 19 schools. The extent of the service can- 
not be measured by the statistics alone, since 
much reference work was done, as well as 
advice given on methods and materials in 
connection with the interests of various 
users. A large number of requests for spe- 
cial books were filled. Most of these came 
from the book stock of the Lincoln Public 
Library. During the thirteen months, the 
bookmobile had 2,376 rural readers who 
borrowed 50,748 books. School districts had 
received deposit loans of 1,837 books. 

The visit of the bookmobile with its well 
selected and well balanced stock of books 
meant much to people living in the rural 
areas. What a few thought about it may be 
given— 

A HOMEMAKER: “I don’t have time to read 
stories, but I do enjoy trying new recipes in your 
cookbooks.” 

A FARMER: “I surely did learn a lot from that 
book, Breeding and Improvement of Farm Ani- 
mals. Do you have anything else on the subject?” 

A VERY YOUNG READER: “This book is a gold 
mine.” 


* Home-Study Department, University of Chicago. 
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TIME FOR THE BOOKMOBILE! 
Lancaster County, Nebraska 


A TOWN RESIDENT: “Next year we are going 
to try making a coldframe, using the cellar win- 
dow. We found the idea in a garden book.” 


A MINISTER: “This book on the Bible stretches 
my mind. I couldn't afford to buy it, but here it 
is on the Bookmobile.”’ 

A TEACHER: “I can see such a difference in my 
pupil's reading since the Bookmobile started 
coming.” 


Now that gas rationing is in force which 
will make it impossible for country people 


to drive to towns for recreation, the need for 
books is greater than ever. What young 
people will do in the long dark evenings at 
home will be a problem. The schools with- 
out adequate books will find it difficult to 
carry on work that is progressive and mean- 
ingful. It was a shortsighted policy for the 
voters in Lancaster County to deprive them- 
selves of essential book service for the sake 
of the small amount it would have cost them 
to continue the service already established, 
and functioning so well. 
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(Continued from page 459) 


If there is no one on duty in the library when 
the boys take out their books, they can just be in- 
structed to sign the cards and leave them in some 
convenient place, where they can be picked up and 
filed away later on. The system should work with- 
out too many complications. 

By this time you probably feel like the little boy 
who complained to the librarian about a reference 
she had given him, “This book told me more 
about airplanes than I wanted to know.” But I 
thought it best to give you all the information, 
so that you could use what seemed practical to 
you. If you get really ambitious sometime and 
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want to catalog your books, I'll try to give you 
some advice along that line. However, it would 
seem too big a job for you at the moment, so I'll 
skip the details right now. 

I hope you ¢an make something of all this. I 
wish I -were in-Brooklyn right now and could get 
things organized for you before you leave. Since 
that is impossible, I'm glad to have a part, at 
least, in your efforts. Let me know how things 


are going when you have time to write. And 
always, the best of luck, wherever you are. 
Sincerely, 
ELEANOR 
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THE ROVING EYE 


By S.J.K. 


ONE DECADE: FACING THE WAR 1934-1943 


{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company. The paragraphs which follow are 
uoted from The Roving Eye, in earlier issues of the 
Wil lson Library Bulletin, as noted.} 


|, agers do not go to war because they hate 
each other, but because they are rivals 
in the world-market, or because ome country 
needs the territory, the natural resources, or 
the ports of another in order to attain eco- 


nomic self-sufficiency or supremacy. Interna- 
tional animosities are the result of militant 
imperialism and not the cause. It would be 


nice if we could blame our wars on fifty mu- 
nitions makers (as does Henry Ford) and a 
handful of mysterious propagandists, but the 
plain truth that every liberal pacifist must face 
is that the real culprit is the economic system 
that hires and maintains the ‘merchants of death,’ 
because it must. What we are witnessing today 
is the growth of domestic monopoly and the 
ruthless competition of national monopolies in 
foreign markets.” 

September 1934 


“If we are to escape government by blood, 
the carnage of imperialistic wars, the ruin of 
the century, we must arm ourselves with the 
courage of our free convictions, with our loy- 
alty to the trek of humanity, and with knowledge 
—above all, knowledge of the direction in 
which we aim to move. If, from this vantage 
point, I can tell you the truth as I see it and 
as it might not otherwise be reported to you 
—you whose work is so important in the pres- 
ervation and propagation of the arts and sci- 
ences—if I can help you, or even one of you, 
to understand the forces for good and evil that 
are operating in the world today and to align 
yourselves with the former, perhaps I shall be 
able, when this chapter is closed, to feel that 
my job, this job of editing the Wilson Bul- 
letin, has not been for society a total loss, or 
for myself a waste of spirit. Therefore, I ask, 
without false humility, for a little of your time, 
a little of your patience.” 

March 1936 


On the Glorification of War by the Fascist 
Poet Marinetti: 
“Such an enthusiastic glorification of mass 
murder seems so foreign to our way of think- 
ing that one reads it incredulously, albeit with 
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a tremor of apprehension, as though the words 
could not possibly add up to their terrifying 
meaning. The man who wrote it—can he con- 
ceivably be our brother, shaped like us, with 
a red heart like ours under his ribs, and in 
the basin of his skull the same kind of por- 
ridge for his brains? Closer to us in spirit 
is another Italian (dead more than 600 years) 
whose imagination shuddered beside the river 
of blood, Ja riviera del sangue, in which the 
Divine Justice suffers to boil those who have 
been violent and injured others.” 

October 1936 


“History is the great ironist. The hall of 
the librarians is empty in Madrid, where the 
guns orate and the ambassadors of death con- 
vene in the skies. The lecture, the beautiful 
dispassionate speech of the philosopher, is over. 
The news is of blood and the sharp agony 
of Spain. The book, too, is being tamed in a 
fashion. When Tolosa is captured by the rebels, 
they empty the public library of its contents 
and hold a great bonfire in the square. But 
Ortega is not with them. Forced to choose be- 
tween ‘the vertical invasion of the barbarians’ 
and the horizontal invasion of General Franco 
and his Moors, he casts his lot with the de- 
fenders of Madrid, finding common cause at 
last with workers, miners, and fishermen 
the masses whose truculence he had deplored.” 


December 1936 


“A truth need not be philosophic in nature 
or tremendous in scope in order to be worth our 
subscription and our protection. Even a little 
one saved for the mind is stronger than a 
regiment to hold back the barbarians. 

“Do you believe that the fascists are fighting 
in Spain in order to save Europe from atheism 
and Bolshevism ? 

“Do you believe that the Japanese invasion 
of China is a punitive expedition, with no 
territorial designs?” 

November 1937 


“As I copy these words from Goethe's book, 
the German Storm Troopers are mopping up 
in Vienna. The gun-butts beat on the doors. 
Among those placed in ‘protective custody,’ we 
are told, is Sigmund Freud, now in his eighty- 
second year, whose life has been magnificently 
spent to help men understand themselves and 
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one another. It seems a bitter end to a high 
career, but is it quite the end? I do not for 
one moment doubt that posterity will accord 
greater honor to the sick old man in his bed 
than to his conqueror, the smiling and bowing 
one, riding in triumph through the streets be- 
hind a convoy of armored tanks. You can- 
not force history to lie by pointing a gun at 
its head. In the final hour it will hold its 
incorruptible plebiscite.” 

April 1938 


“The engines of destruction, man’s swift and 
marvelous machines, the huntsmen of the sky, are 
ready now to spring over the cities and release, 
at the touch of a lever, their monstrous burden of 
death on helpless populations. The siren speaks 
a language that everyone, even schoolchildren and 
half-wits, understands. Seek cover underground! 
Lights out! . . . Do we know where we stand? 
do we recognize our friends? can we name what 
we want to save? These are questions we need 
to ask ourselves in the hour of decision. A 
minute later may be eternally too late.” 

October 1938 


“The strongest bond of human sympathy, out- 
side of the family relation, should be one uniting 
all working people, of all nations, and tongues, 
and kindreds,’ wrote the wisest man who ever 
came to the White House, bringing the humble 
gift of his spirit and the marvelous grain of 
humanity.” 

May 1939 


“I hope that when, in 1964, some other hand 
sets down in these columns an informal review 
of the intervening years, there will be words of 
gratification for the progress made, the good 
things built, rather than lamentation for what 
irreparable damage has been done to the spirit 
and the works of man. Whoever writes that 
review may begin by saying that in the autumn 
of 1939, the dread autumn when the world 
seemed trembling on the brink of destruction, 
he went bicycling to the woods to gather butter- 
nuts. And he may go on to say that in a sudden 
dappled clearing he came upon some strange new 
saplings shooting out of the ruined stumps of 
their progenitors: young chestnut trees, the first 
of thousands, returning to establish again their 
forest dynasty, immunized against the deadly 
fungus through the long ordeal of their adversity. 
And so at last (he will say—perhaps, perhaps) 
the glory came back to the land.” 

November 1939 


“In this country the war of 1914-1918 is com- 
monly termed The World War (not: The Great 
War), and I believe that the most frequent ap- 
pellation given to the present struggle, when it 
isn't called simply ‘the war,’ is The Second World 
War. Of course, it isn’t really a world war yet, 
but evidently we have already made a subcon- 
scious anticipation of its ramifications. This cen- 
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tury has known so many wars and sideshoots of 
war, with the end not yet in sight, that the busi- 
ness of naming them becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult and, at short range, somewhat futile, since 
history in its unfolding may change the perspective 
entirely. It may be that historians in the future 
will lump all these wars together in an all- 
embracing appellation—The War of the Twen- 
tieth Century, perhaps, or, even more forbidding, 
The Total War.” 

December 1939 


“The United States is not yet, fortunately, at 
war, but the war is already here, on every door- 
step. Culture itself becomes a conscript, dedicated 
to the war, to the ends of that war, to the spirit 
of its consummation. No one of us can stop 
the tide of history, but we can try not to go 
under; we can persist, in our little round, to 
exemplify the conviction that there are standards 
to keep, values to cherish, decencies to culti- 
VORB. ..s 

“You librarians have a great responsibility. You 
are in charge of the arsenal of peace, and it is 
your duty not to guard and accumulate your 
stores, nor to surrender them in the name of any 
cause, but to make them common property, to 
distribute them at large, so that every one of us 
goes armed with reason. It is your function, as 
conspirators in the educative process, to liberate 
the intelligence of the race, the wisdom that man 
through the ages has laboriously distilled, and 
to make it as free as the air we breathe, so that 
it will be a kind of climate in which good action 
thrives, alive with nourishment.” 

November 1940 


“Writers are not a class: they belong to all 
classes. They do not control history: they only 
reflect it. Hemingway, Dos Passos, Remarque, 
Barbusse, and the rest did not create the stink 
of the last war: all they did was smell it.” 


January 1941 


“The wheel of hate and revenge turns cease- 
lessly and it grinds exceeding small. You cannot 
indict a nation, or consign to hell a whole people. 
Some of us, in the savage crisis of our time, need 
to recall that there is still a great and good Ger- 
man culture, of which Goethe and Schiller and 
Bach and Beethoven and Thomas Mann and a 
host of others stand before us, in the light of 
civilization, as witnesses; some of us need to 
insist that behind the armies and the guns, the 
swastika and the demoniac voice, there still is, 
as there always was, a great and good German 
people—don’t you remember them a few years 
back, in the days of the Weimar republic?—the 
nation within the nation, that will outlive Hitler, 
and stamp upon his ashes. No victory in this 
terrible war will amount to anything in the end 
unless it is also their victory.” 

June 1941 
(Continued on page 481) 
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Fo the first time in fourteen years the Bulletin 
experiences a change of editor, with the 
drafting into the U.S. Army of Stanley J. Kunitz. 
Mr. Kunitz made his first appearance under the 
pseudonym “Dilly Tante.” His column “Dilly 
Tante Observes,” beginning in the January 1928 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, drew wide re- 
sponse, whatever the topic of the month. On a 
European sojourn, Dilly Tante continued to ob- 
serve, via Bulletin pages, from abroad. The dual 
role of editing the Bulletin and also the “Author 
Series,” of which Living Authors published in 
1931 was the first, seemed rather more dignified 
and important than the pseudonym “Dilly Tante,”’ 
under which the volume also appeared, would 
indicate. So when Authors Today and Yesterday 
was published late in 1933, Dilly disappeared and 





George Whyte Scott 
STANLEY J. KuNITZ 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


the book came out under the joint editorship of 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, both of 
the Wilson Company staff. In December 1933 
“Dilly Tante Observes’’ was replaced by “The 
Roving Eye’ and signed with the initials S.J.K. 
Although he had actually been editor since the 
end of 1927, the Bulletin did not use the editor's 
name on the masthead until January 1935. 

The Bulletin itself had a new name and several 
changes of format during Mr. Kunitz’s editorship, 
the most striking one in September 1939, when 
the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians became the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, transformed not only 
in name but physically as well, inside and out 
from typography to cover design, the better to 
serve as open channel for professional intercourse. 

As to Stanley Kunitz himself—born in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, July 25, 1905, he was educated 
in the public schools at Worcester and at Harvard 
University (his A.B. was summa cum laude in 
1926, his M.A. in 1927), where he received the 
Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize for Poetry. His 
first publication was a book of poems, Intellectual 
Things, in 1930, and he says ‘my primary interest 
is still in poetry and in the making of a world in 
which poetry and the other good things in life, 
including bread and butter, can be enjoyed, in 
peace and freedom, by everybody.” Poetry maga- 
zine awarded him the Oscar Blumenthal Prize for 
a group of poems in 1941. He put the finishing 
touches to a second volume of his selected poems 
during his post-induction furlough. 

He hates the bustle of the city, and has always 
done most of his editorial work at home, in a 
hundred-year-old house near New Hope, Pennsy|- 
vania, coming to the office every month before 
the Bulletin went to press. His wife, Eleanor 
Evans, is a Californian, formerly of the stage. 

Mr. Kunitz plans to continue “The Roving Eye’ 
from his army camp, wherever that may -be, and 
will be glad to hear from Bulletin readers, as 
always. The Bulletin will continue, under Marie 
D. Loizeaux who has been Associate Editor for 
the past three years, the Wilson traditions of the 
highest and best in professional librarianship. 

eC eS & 

The Atlantic Monthly Press in connection with 
Little, Brown & Company offers a prize of $5,000 
for the most interesting nonfiction, book-length 
manuscript having to do with the war or the peace 
that will follow it. It can be a book of personal 
experience, but need not be. This announcement 
is to be construed in the broadest terms. The book 
may deal with American efforts to win the war or 
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make the peace. It may recount the adventures of 
a refugee, tell a story of diplomacy, or of under- 
ground activity, or be the tale of an aviator, a tank 
commander in the desert, or of the torpedo officer 
on a submarine. It is not rank or name that is 
sought, but talent, verity, and a story to tell. The 
single qualification is absorbing interest. The 
length should be at least 65,000 words. Closing 
date—April 15, 1943. For circular giving com- 
plete details, address Atlantic Victory Contest for 
1943, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
eo & & 

At the Montclair, N.J., Public Library the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club con- 
ducts registration of Montclair women for paid 
war work. Information is given regarding types 
of work available and where help is wanted, as 
well as advice on training for special jobs. When 
desired by the applicant, the bureau acts as a 
placement agency, recommending suitable persons 
for actual openings. 

The Association of the Junior Leagues of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has a Children’s Theatre Staff which 
maintains a library of scripts for theatre, pup- 
petry, and radio, in order to make available good, 
unpublished material to leagues and other organ- 
izations engaged in entertainment programs for 
children. For full information as to borrowing 
scripts, or the Catalogue of Plays for Children 
(50c), write to Children’s Theatre Staff, Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of America, Inc., The 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 

Stories to Tell; selected stories and poems with 
annotations is a handy little mimeographed pam- 
phlet prepared by the Children’s Department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Copies are available from the Library at 
25 cents each. 

“Making America Strong” is the subject of an 
essay contest sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary and open to junior and senior high 
school students of the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Panama. Essays must be not more 
than 500 words in length, and must carry the 
complete address of the student who wrote it. 
It must be sent to the American Legion Auxiliary 
Americanism Chairmen in the state or other de- 
partment in which the student lives, each state, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, and the District of 
Columbia having different Legion departments. 

Students planning to enter the contest are ad- 
vised to get in touch at once with the auxiliary 
department headquarters in their state. (The 
address may be secured through the school prin- 
cipal, the local public library, or the local post 
of the American Legion or Auxiliary.) Each 
auxiliary department will judge essays submitted 
to it and will send the name of the winner to 
national auxiliary headquarters in Indianapolis on 
or before May 1, 1943. Prizes will be 52 sets of 
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Martha E. Bonham 


DICKENS’ BIRTHDAY IS FEBRUARY 7TH 


Few writers have ever been more enthusiasti- 
cally received in a foreign land than was Charles 
Dickens when he made his famous journey to our 
country one hundred years ago. He was enter- 
tained in many of the Eastern cities and traveled 
as far west as the Mississippi River. His Amer- 
ican Notes give an interesting picture of the 
United States as he saw it a century ago. This 
statue of Dickens and Little Nell in Clark Park, 
Philadelphia, is said to be the only statue of 
Dickens in our country. 


World Book Encyclopedia—plus $100 cash for 
the best essay submitted. 
eo & & 

All subscribers to the Journal of American 
Folklore, including libraries, will now receive 
without additional charge copies of all Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society published dur- 
ing the current year. The 1942 Memoir, an 
extensive collection of Chiricahua Apache Indian 
tales, recorded by Morris E. Opler, professor of 
anthropology at Claremont Colleges, will be cloth 
bound and will sell separately for around $3. 

Editorial efforts to bring the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore up to date in its issues have met 
with success, and the Journal has now resumed 
publication on a regular quarterly basis. 

Subscriptions to the Journal of American Folk- 
lore and the Memoir Series of the American 
Folklore Society are now available at the new rate 
of $4 a year. Orders should be made payable 
to Dr. D. S. Davidson, secretary-treasurer of the 
Society, Box 14 Bennett Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Back numbers of the 
Journal and the Memoirs may also be obtained 
from Dr. Davidson. 

eo & BH 
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The Ohioana (Ohio State) Library at Colum- 
bus has awarded its Ohioana prize to James B. 
Reston, formerly of Dayton, for writing “the 
book published this year [1942], by an Ohioan, 
that has contributed most to the understanding of 
present-day America.” Mr. Reston was present 
to accept a $50 war bond for his prize winning 
volume Prelude to Victory. First honorable men- 
tion went to Walter Havighurst, of Oxford, Ohio, 
for writing The Long Ships Passing. W. M. 
Kiplinger, formerly of Bellefontaine, was given 
second honorable mention for Washington Is Like 
That. 

Co & & 


The Music Library Association announces that 
chapters 4 and 5 (“Collation” and “Notes’’) of 
the Code for Cataloging Music are now ready 
and may be had from the secretary, Catherine V. 
Nimitz, Public Library, Washington, D.C., at 
fifty cents. 

These two chapters (issued together) complete 
the preliminary version of the Code for Cataloging 
Music. Earlier chapters were: Chapter 1, Entry 
and heading, forty cents; Chapter 2, Title, forty 
cents; Chapter 3, Imprint, twenty cents; supple- 
mentary chapter on the cataloging of phonograph 
records, sixty cents. The Music Library Associa- 
tion is offering the entire Code at $1.75 while 
the supply of individual chapters lasts. 


Co & & 


The University of Chicago will offer three fel- 
lowships of $1,000 each for the academic year 
1943-44 in its Graduate Library School. The 
fellowships are awarded by the President on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships. Applications must be in the 
hands of the Dean of the Graduate Library School 
on or before March 1, 1943. 

The following attainments are required: 

(a) The possession of a Bachelor’s Degree equivalent, 
or approximately equivalent, to that conferred by lead- 
ing colleges and universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in an accredited 
library school. 

(c) At least one year of library experience under 
approved conditions. 


In addition to the above requirements special 
consideration will be given to publications and 
manuscripts showing ability on the part of candi- 
dates to conduct original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application for 
admission, and for fellowships, may be obtained 
by writing the Graduate Library School, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


eS & & 


The American Social Hygiene Association is 
offering for a limited period certain reference 
numbers of the Journal of Social Hygiene, 1936- 
1940, without charge except for postage or express 
charges. The issues, nurspering about 40, contain 
valuable permaner:t icierence material on public 
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education, family relationships, sex education, 
venereal diseases, premarital and prenatal laws, 
prostitution, legal and protective measures, and 
social hygiene and national defense. Please send 
your request promptly to the Publications Service, 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 


oe & & 


The first “Check-list of Recorded Songs in the 
English Language in the Archive of American 
Folk Song,” listing all the songs and stories in 
English that were recorded for the Archive be- 
tween 1933 and August 1940, has been published 
in a limited edition by the Library of Congress. 
The list was distributed to 1,200 libraries, uni- 
versities, museums, musicologists, and folk-lorists 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Latin 
America. 

Containing over 10,000 titles, the check-list still 
does not include nearly all the American folk 
songs that exist, but it does include representative 
variants of most of the important types. The 
songs are listed both alphabetically by title and in 
a geographical index under state and county. The 
titles used are generally those given by the singers 
themselves. 

Each entry in the alphabetical index includes 
the title of the song, the name of the singer or 
performer, the place and date of recording, the 
names of the collectors and the call number of 
the master disk on which the song is recorded. 
The catalog was the collaborative work of the 
Library of Congress and the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, under the general direction of Harold 
Spivacke, Chief of the Music Division. 


eS & & 


Dr. Joseph Broadman, 235 West End Avenue, 
New York City, has issued Article No. 3, a 
mimeographed communication on the subject, ‘‘Is 
Microfilm Permanent?” Dr. Broadman’s answer 
is an emphatic No. Copies are obtainable gratis 
from Dr. Broadman. 


Quoting from a recent bulletin: 


Those unfortunate householders who, for one teason or 
another, find their dwellings a little chilly this winter, 
will be interested in this recent bulletin on heat conser 
vation sent out by the Office of War Information and 
passed along to us by Macmillan. ‘‘Bookshelves well 
filled with books,’’ says the OWI, ‘‘provide excellent in- 
sulation for the space they cover.’’ Books will warm the 
soul too; so stock up your shelves, and you will be pre- 
pared to cope with all the wartime ills of mind and body 
—whether chillblains or mental depression. 


And we might add that library books, if not of 
permanent household insulation value, are indeed 
invaluable for immediate and often lasting treat- 
ment of low temperatures—temporary or chronic— 
of mind and heart. 
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The Display-of-the-Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


WALL chart entitled “Global War” designed 

by the Public Library of Newark, N.J., pre- 
sents the modern world in combat as a backdrop 
to that greater war of ideas through the centuries 
—the battle for enlightenment and the rights of 
man. 

The foundation circle with a diameter of 5’ 10” 
is of %4-inch masonite. Within the central wheel 
the oceans are painted blue and the map with a 
Polar Azimulthal Equidistant projection is in re- 
lief at three levels. The black areas, representing 
Axis and Axis-occupied nations, are one thickness 
of Hurlock board’ superimposed upon the foun- 
dation; the grey, representing nations still main- 
taining relations with both the Axis and the United 
Nations are two thicknesses of Hurlock board; the 
white areas built up to three thicknesses represent 
the United Nations. The central wheel is framed 
with Hurlock board 10” wide, painted in bands of 
graduated color to resemble-the rainbow. The 
rainbow provides a mat for nineteen quotations 
showing through nineteen rectangular openings, 
5” x 814”. The type is in black 48 Goudy Italic 
Bold on pale yellow newsprint. In these quota- 
tions the great of many countries speak; from 
Confucius and Plato, through Milton, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Emerson, Whitman, Tolstoy, to 
our contemporaries, Masaryk, Mann, and Ortega y 
Gasset. 

Gold cords radiate like rays of light from the 
shelf of books at the base. The backs of the books 
are cut from 14” wood painted in richer tones of 
the rainbow colors—truby, blue, green, and gold. 
The titles include the epoch making documents of 
all time—Plato, Magna Carta, Paine’s Rights of 
Man, Newton's Principia, Lincoln's Speeches, the 
Koran, Liberty by Mill, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Bible, and the Bill of Rights. 
The base of the bookshelf, 8” x 35”, is built out 
flush with the books. Across it on canary news- 
print in black 60-point Cloister type is printed the 
key quotation. 

Following are the texts of the quotations: 
KEY QUOTATION 

Here is the diary of humanity, the autobiography of 
man, the record of all that he has done, of all his 
imaginings, of all his experiments—failure and success 
alike. Here is the knowledge, lacking which civilization 
would pass in a day, and here the wisdom, which, 
applied but for one day, would change our imperfect 
society into one better than we can fashion out of dreams. 

John Cotton Dana 
QUOTATIONS AROUND CIRCLE (clockwise) 

The mind of the superior man is conversant with 
righteousness ; the mind of the average man is conversant 
with gain. Confucius 531 B.C, 

That State in which the rulers are inferiors of the 
law has Salvation and every blessing which the gods can 
confer, Plato 427 B.C. 





1 Any type of composition board could be used. Where 
a jig saw or cut -awl is not available, the silhouettes and 
the built-up levels could be cut from poster or illustration 
board with sharp scissors. 
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For the Kingdom of God is not meat and drink but 
righteousness and peace. St. Paul ist Decade A.D. 
Supremacy of the people tends to liberty. 
Tacitus 55 A.D. 
How shall I be able to rule over others, that have 
not full power and command of myself. 
Rabelais 1490 
If there be not liberty of speech it shall be all one 
as if there were no desire at all to meet. 
Cromwell 1599 
It is a blessing we have 
It is what we are born to. 
Milton 1608 
Intolerance has covered the earth with carnage. 
Voltaire 1694 
Man is born free and everywhere he is in chains. 
Rousseau 1712 
The earth is given as a common stock for man to 
live and labor on. Jefferson 1743 
Only he is worthy of liberty and life who can con- 
quer it for himself each day. Goethe 1749 
Triumph of culture is to overpower humanity. 
Emerson 1803 
Democracy . . . ever seeks to bind all nations, all 
men .. . into brotherhood, a family. 


Our liberty is not Caesar’s. 
received from God himself. 


Whitman 1829 

. . knows that all men have the same 
Tolstoy 1828 

Democracy is by no means perfect, but the future is 
Masaryk 1850 


Man must have that creative magic to bring the facts 
of his time into some unity of creation. Tagore 1861 


I have very little hope of people who fall into this 
materialistic attitude. Unamuno 1864 

There is an inward spirit among men which has en- 
tered upon a new moral epoch. Mann 1875 

Today it is man who is the failure, because he is 
unable to keep pace with the progress of his own 
civilization. Ortega y Gasset 1883 


Every man. 
right to live. 


hers. 
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6 hic being the second month of the year we 
hope all of. you have gotten over being 
touchy about your circulation figures. Of course 
circulation has dropped. It dropped last year, too, 
and will continue to drop again this year. It is 
only reasonable to expect that our book figures 
will show a loss with so much dislocation in both 
our public and private life. But does this mean 
that public libraries are not functioning as an 
important and integral part of community life? 
Decidedly not! The volume of books dispensed 
from any given library may have decreased but on 
the other hand special services have increased. A 
scarcity of leisure time, wartime activities, and 
longer working hours cut into reading. This cur- 
tailment also makes readers more discriminating. 
The man or woman who last year read five books 
every two weeks now reads cne or two and those 
two titles are very important to him. As a result 
of these conditions, special reading lists of all 
kinds are being issued in all parts of the country 
to hold old readers and to interest new. 


The work being done by the Denver Public 
Library in this field is strikingly illustrated by a 
number of pamphlets and booklists issued in recent 
weeks. A sixteen-page booklet entitled “Words 

vi _ About Wings” con- 
tains a foreword by 
Malcolm G. Wyer, 
Librarian. He says: 

The Denver Public 
Library believes ‘‘that 
familiarity with aircraft 
is an essential part of 
education for life in a 
world that flies’’ and 
that the public library 
has an important place 
in the program for air- 
mindedness. 


The library has 
built up a notable 
aeronautics collec- 
tion and appointed 
William E. Barrett 
as Consultant. Be- 
cause of the increas- 
ing demand for 
guidance in the selection of books in this compre- 
hensive field, Mr. Barrett—a specialist in the 
subject—has prepared this reading list of books. 
In no sense does the list pretend to be all- 
encompassing nor does it make any claims to 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important _— of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, — of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“‘The Crow’s 
Nest,’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 





“Ss _ <i 
Dt Na Plsag os 

«i QE 
Attractive Booklet of Den- 


ver's New Aeronautics 
Department 
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THE CROW'S NEST” 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


suggesting the “best’’ book. Rather is it an at- 
tempt, and a very excellent one, to find the 
right reader for the right book. It takes into 
consideration all readers—the general reader, 
young people whose interest in the subject is 
just developing, and the more expert, seeking 
technical information in the ever widening field 
of aeronautics. 

Hats off again to Denver for an 8” x 5” booklet 
gaily bound in black paper and decorated with 
jumping notes, twinkling stars, and our national 
colors and called “Music of and for all people. 
One of the freedoms we defend.”’ It contains lists 
of books on music appreciation, history, music 
makers, the orchestra and opera, musical stories 
and songs to sing. There’s no hate and discrimi- 
nation here, either. Nothing of the kind of thing 
that read orchestra conductors off the podium in 
the last war and made certain of the classics tabu. 
Here Lohengrin and the Valkyrie and Bach and 
Haydn are listed right along with Stephen Foster 
and MacDowell. And while we are on the subject 
of lists, why are librarians so modest? Book pub- 
lishers and designers append a little note contain- 
ing information about design, designer, types used, 
and method of reproduction—why don’t we? All 
of us are curious about successful promotion. 

At the risk of being accused of favoritism we 
mention one more Denver publication. Volume I, 
Number I of the Denver Public Library News, 
with the special title of “Your Library and Your 
War,” has just been published as a contribution to 
the war effort by the Friends of the Denver Public 
Library. Copies of this publication are available 
free upon request from the Public Library, Civic 
Center, Denver, Colorado. It is handsomely made 
up and illustrated and could be used by many 
libraries on a smaller scale. 


Lists designed to catch the attention of factory 
and industrial workers are being used with great 
success by the Hild Regional Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. Direct-mail publicity is sent 
to over one hundred factories in the community. 
Public relations are primarily concerned with pub- 
licizing the fine collection of technical books and 
keeping factory workers informed of new books in 
their field. Material for posting on factory bulletin 
boards is also supplied and is always in demand. 
Book Notes, a quarterly publication edited by the 
Branch Readers’ Advisor, is well liked and one of 
the most popular in a series of annotated lists is 
“The Foe We Face.”’ This note heads the list: 


“Don’t depend on hearsay. Let books give you the 
facts. In these days of rumor, propaganda and censor- 
ship, there remains one source of information and 
opinion on which you can depend—Goop BOOKs.”’ 


The Public Library of South Bend, Indiana, 
realizes the importance of contacting workers who 
have recently moved into the community. A one- 
page leaflet, “An Invitation to Read,” is distributed 
by semiofficial hostesses of the city to newcomers, 
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along with packets of booklists. The invitation is 
friendly and informal and reads: 

‘So you're new in the city! By this time the lights 
are turned on, the gas is connected and your name is 
on the mailbox. You have located the corner grocery 
and spotted the nearest beauty shop. You're certainly 
settled—but wait a minute! Naturally, you won't feel 
entirely at home until every member of your family 
from grandmother down to the two-year-old has a card 
in the library."’ 


Five more short paragraphs give essential infor- 
mation about the library and its services, and is 
just another example of the excellent devices being 
used by libraries to attract and hold patrons. Let 
us know what your library is doing so that we may 
all benefit from your experience. In this way we 
can help to make our library a vital factor in the 
community. Many people know and appreciate the 
work that libraries are doing but there are still too 
many who regard libraries as mausoleums housing 
dead literature. 

If you are one of those people who still think 
you shouldn't “lure” the public into your building 
on any other pretext than that of getting a book, 
you will find nothing of interest in this paragraph. 
Many of you have had experience with book talks, 
recorded concerts, and special exhibits and know 
that people who would never set foot in a library, 
much less make use of its services, are now doing 
so because their initial introduction came about 
through one of the aforementioned “‘lures.’’ Now 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Office of 
War Information comes to aid us further in our 
attempts to interest and inform the American pub- 
lic. There are available for showing in libraries 
and other cultural agencies fifty-two films which 
constitute a report to the public on the war effort. 
These films have been made by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps, by other Governmental agencies, 
and by our Allies. The subject matter is varied 
and covers such diverse topics as ‘Safeguarding 
Military Information,” ‘Henry Browne, Farmer,”’ 
“The Price of Victory,” “Campus on the March,” 
and the ‘‘U. S. News Review.” These Government 
16mm sound films are available free with the ex- 
ception of a service charge to the user not to 
exceed fifty cents for the first subject and twenty- 
five cents for each additional subject included in 
a single shipment. If you are interested in this 
project write to the office nearest you and ask for 
A List of U. S. War Information Films. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Office of 
War Information, Bureau of Motion Pictures. For 
those living on the Atlantic seaboard send any 
request to the office in Washington, D.C.; in the 
North Central states to the office in Chicago; and 
those in the South, Southwest, and West to 
Austin, Texas. 

The front cover of the November issue of The 
Guide Post, issued by the Public Library of Cin- 
cinnati, makes us think of the ‘“green-fingered’’ 
people in our number . . . may their tribe in- 
crease. The front page carries a. beautiful wood- 
cut from a garden book and a short essay by a 
staff member on winter gardens. It is a gentle 
reminder that real gardeners begin their gardening 
by reading. They read months in advance of the 
planting season and when the first blithe breeze 
rolls around they know all about the seeds, the 
plants, the blights, and the bugs. It's not too early 
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to start pushing your books and government docu- 
ments about vegetable and flower gardening. How 
about a booklist called “Dig for Victory’’ or “Vege- 
tables for Vitamins” or “Flowers for Morale” ? 
Tie-up with your local flower and garden clubs, 
your Victory Garden chairman, or your Block 
Captain. You might sponsor some garden lectures 
in your own library. Use your slides and pictures 
for illustration and perhaps your local seed store 
will lend seeds, sprouted plants, and other props 
for an exhibit. Perhaps you will have the same 
experience that befell an intrepid librarian who 
posted a sign—‘Plan Now For Spring Gardens” — 
on an outside bulletin board on a bitter day in 
February. The sign had been up all of ten minutes 
when the phone rang and the voice of a local 
newspaperman announced that he had been called 
by an irate woman who wished to report any 
librarian who would force his help to put up a 
sign urging people to plant gardens on the coldest 
day of the year! 

Speaking of exhibits, you'll probably do the 
usual things one always associates with February 
but along with them why not consider a series 
called “Our Allies.’’” Begin with China or Russia 
because of the colorful quality of their handicrafts 
and costumes. In almost every community there is 
someone who has a collection of things worthy of 
exhibit. Make your descriptive notes full enough 
to be both informative and provocative. Use books 
in conjunction with the display and we may suc- 
ceed in making for a better understanding of the 
people who are our comrades-in-arms but about 
whom we know so little. . . And skipping from 
the very serious to the sublime, don’t forget those 
bits of pasteboard and lace that fanned the flames 
of love in other days. You might even compare 
and contrast them with the streamlined models of 
today. Your patrons will love them and quite 
likely your local editor will be sentimental enough 
to give you a story about them. 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 
Brainard Cheney, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. ] 


Inter-American Relations 


NTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941 is the first 

of a series of annual surveys of the principal 
developments in Canada, the United States and 
Latin America, edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. 
It includes: A_ half-century of Inter-American 
relations, 1889-1940; Politics and diplomacy in 
1941; Economics and finance in 1941; Cultural 
relations in 1941; Public health, social welfare, 
and labor; Summary and prospect. Statistical ta- 
bles appear in the appendices, covering Inter- 
American trade and world trade; United States 
investments in Canada and Latin America; area, 
population, chief executives, and ministers of 
state for foreign affairs; Inter-American chronol- 
ogy for 1941. Though most of it is written to 
meet the needs of the layman, the selected bib- 
liographies at the end of each section and the 
full index make it an excellent reference book. 
(Columbia University Press, 1942. $3) 


Art 


Crown Publishers is issuing the American 
Artists Series, covering in individual volumes the 
life and art of the foremost American painters. 
So far, George Bellows, Winslow Homer, Thomas 
Eakins, and Whistler have appeared and there 
are others in preparation. Each contains 8 full- 
color plates, 64 to 100 halftone reproductions 
and a critical monograph and bibliography. Since 
so much of an artist's flavor is lost in halftone 
reproductions, it is too bad that the publishers 
didn’t use fewer and spend their money on 
colored plates. ($1.95 each) 


Signs of the Times 


UNITED STATES SERVICE SYMBOLS, by 
C. H. Smith and Gertrude Taylor is a helpful 
handbook containing besides decorations and med- 
als, brief histories and uniforms of the U.S. army, 
Mavy, Marine corps, coast guard, air forces, and 
a section on civilian defense. There are over 
1,200 illustrations in color. It should prove to 
be a very helpful ready reference tool. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pe rce. $1.50) 

THE ARMY-NAVY GUIDE also has complete 
insignia illustrations, uncolored, but in addition 
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has published in question and answer form in- 
formation on how to get a commission, etiquette 
and customs, daily life of soldiers and sailors. It 
includes besides the army and navy, sections on 
the coast guard and the marine corps, followed 
by brief bibliographies. There are also short 
glossaries of military terms and slang. A good 
buy for $1.50. (Crown, 1942) 

ARMY POSTS AND TOWNS, the Baedeker 
of the army, compiled by Charles J. Sullivan, has 
just been issued in its fourth edition, and all 
material has been reviewed by the Bureau of 
Public Relations of the War Department and by 
the Office of Censorship. Because of the war, 
certain deletions and additions have been made 
and as a result, this edition does not contain, as 
did the third, posts located outside of the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, nor arsenals, 
ordnance and chemical warfare plants. However, 
there remain approximately 400 army posts in 
the United States, about which are furnished such 
information as transportation, post town, quarters, 
hotels, schools, climate, clothes worn. It may be 
useful in a War Information Library. (Haynes 
Corporation, 1942. $3) 


Miscellaneous 


In AMERICANS AND THEIR SONGS Frank 
Luther has given a useful year-by-year list of the 
most popular songs Americans sang from 1620 to 
1900. In addition, each chapter begins with a 
brief history of the period, followed by the words 
and often music of. songs popular during that 
period. Mr. Luther has -also included songs for 
their association with a group, or with a famous 
person, place or event in American history. This 
volume should furnish valuable program material 
besides being a readable and instructive guide to 
the songs of America from the first Thanksgiving 
day to “Floradora.”” (Harper, 1942. $2.75) 

The enlarged edition of Mawson’s INTERNA- 
TIONAL BOOK OF NAMES is the same as the 
original edition with 30 pages added to include 
supplements for the Italo-Ethiopian War and the 
Second World War. Only the larger libraries 
will feel that this slight addition will warrant 
purchase if the older edition is already available. 
(Crowell, 1942: $2.50) 

BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR is edited 
by Laurence Lariar, with the cooperation of the 
humor editors of such magazines as Collier's, 
Saturday Evening Post, This Week, American 
Magazine, and Liberty. It contains 300 cartoons 
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by such men as Steig, Hoff, Soglow, and Taylor 
and is arranged under broad subjects as: the war, 
the home front, boy meets girl, cops and robbers. 
Crowded pages give an unattractive effect, but 
it should make a useful public library addition 
with a not too subtle flavor. (Crown, 1942. $2) 

DOGS, written and illustrated by Edwin Mega- 
ree, contains 40 colored and 40 black and white 
plates, of which the ones of spaniels are par- 
ticularly good. The text discusses concisely the 
origin and history of each breed together with 
its points, usefulness, and miscellaneous interest- 
ing lore. Though this material is available in 
most school encyclopedias, the illustrations by a 
man widely known for his paintings of horses, 
cattle, and dogs, will certainly appeal to all dog- 
lovers. (Harper, 1942. $2) 


Reviews 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS. 
Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1942. $20 

Authority: Prepared by G. Donald Hudson, professor 
of geography at Northwestern University, under the 
direction of Walter Yust. 

Scope: 225 political, 8 physical maps, geographical 
comparisons, glossary of geographical terms, geo- 
graphical summaries and world spheres of influence. 

Arrangement: Maps first 
summaries arranged by 
spheres of influence. 


followed by 
continent, 


geographical 
finally world 


Of course, the most valuable feature of this 
large atlas is the map section which is based 
largely on the state of the world as it was on 
September 1, 1939. Soft colors and small but 
clear print are used, all maps being either full- or 
half-page in size. 

Though much of the statistical information may 
be found in yearbooks, the arrangement and the 
fact that all the information for both large and 
small countries is uniform makes it extremely 
useful for purposes of comparison. Following the 
geographical summaries for each region there ap- 
pear nine regional tables, including area, popula- 
tion and government; leading agricultural, min- 
eral and manufactured products; foreign trade; 
communication facilities; transportation facilities; 
value of the currency in United States dollars; 
Government expenditures for military purposes; 
military service and personnel; military equip- 
ment and organization. Fifteen separate tables 
will be found for each country, covering area and 
population of political subdivisions; population 
of larger cities; population composition; Govern- 
‘ ment and private money and banking; transporta- 
tion facilities; communication facilities; major ag- 
ricultural crops; number of livestock; major min- 
erals; major forest products; major sea products; 
major manufactures; value of foreign trade; major 
export commodities; major import commodities. 
In most cases 1939 data are used but in many 
cases data are carried through 1940 and 1941. 

The editors state that the unique contribution 
of the section on world spheres of influence lies 
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in the method of organization. It will be ex- 
tremely useful to persons trying to understand 
world conditions. The many illustrations scattered 
through the statistical section are not duplicated 
in Britannica Book of the Year. 


New TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL DICTION- 
ARY. Compiled by Antonio Perol Guerrero. 
Brooklyn, Editorial Tecnica Unida, 1942. $10 


Scope: More than 50,000 words used in electrical, 
mechanical, chemical, and marine engineering, radio, 
mining, textile, and other industries. Also modern 
words referring to mechanized and motorized war- 
fare, aviation, meteorology, etc. Business and com- 
merce. 

Arrangement: Pt. I, Spanish-English; Pt. II, English- 
Spanish; Pt. III, Conversion tables of weights, 
measures, and monetary units. 


Compared with Macdonald’s Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish Commercial Dictionary, this 
new title seems stronger in phrases, though briefer 
in English definitions. It cannot be said to replace 
Macdonald as Macdonald contains words not 
found in Guerrero. The thumb index is a useful 
feature of the volume, together with its light 
weight and flexible binding. It attempts to set a 
standard of terminology for all technical and com- 
mercial words. Though aimed at business execu- 
tives in Central and South America and the engi- 
neer and technician, it should prove useful to a 
library not owning Macdonald. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Frances Cheney, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sources wanted for the following: 


142. ‘‘What are the children doing 
Making life gay on the darkest day 
Is the sound of the little feet.’’ 
143. ‘“‘What dost thou see, lone watchman on the tower? 
Is the day breaking? Comes the wished-for hour? 
Tell us the sign and stretch abroad thy hand 
If the bright morning dawns upon the land.’’ 
144. Dramatic selection, ‘‘The Patch in my Seat’’ 
145. Dramatic selection, ““‘The Buggy Seat’’ 
146. ‘‘They say that life is a highway and the mile- 
stones are the years 
And now and then there’s a tall gate where you 
buy your way with tears.”’ 
147. ‘“‘The hand cannot execute that which the mind 
has not conceived.”’ 
148. “I salute you .. 
I am your friend 
And my love goes deep 
There is nothing I can give you 


So at Christmas 
I send you greeting and profound esteem, 


149. ‘In time of war, all constitutions are abrogated.’’ 
150. “Give ear to me, ye silent dead, 

Wherever ye may be, 

Whether ye sleep in a clay crowned bed 

Or drift in the open sea.’’ 

Charles L. Kath has supplied the answer tc no. 130. 
‘‘Woe unto the bloody city of Lichfield’ will be found 
in George Fox’s Journal, ed. by N. Penny. N.Y., Dut- 
ton, 1924, p. 39. 
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D° you know— 


That county libraries without bookmobile serv- 
ice use trolleys, buses, and trains in sending 
weekly collections of books to deposit stations? 

That the transportation tax which went into 
effect December 1 does not apply to library books 
if the library receives city or county funds? 

That today less than 600 of the 3,000 counties 
in the United States are served by county or 
regional libraries with annual appropriations of 
one thousand dollars or more? 

That in 1941 the average per capita expendi- 
ture for each person in the United States re- 
ceiving library service was 58 cents? 

That “Rural Libraries and the Press” is the 
title of a chapter in Dwight Sanderson’s recent 
book, Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organiza- 
tion? 

That A.L.A. wants to know how it can assist 
libraries to become more effective agencies for 
the enlightenment of the American people on 
war and postwar problems and issues? 

Questions are easy to ask; and we as County 
Librarians may be able to answer “Yes” to each 
one of the above. However, our responsibility 
goes beyond the mere answering to some type of 
action on some of the issues. 

In the matter of enlightenment of the people 
on war and postwar problems and issues either 
write A.L.A. what help you want or need; or, 
if you feel that you are doing a good job of 
adult education write your experiences for this 


column. 
so 8 


Your chairman wrote D. S. Bliss, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, in regard to the 
transportation tax. For the sake of those who 
are being charged the tax, his reply is given here. 


Reference is made to your letter of December 5, 
1942, relative to the exemption of the Washington 
County Free Library from the tax on the transportation 
of property imposed by section 3475 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. You state that the library transports 
books to and from the branches and deposit stations 
in the county by means of bus transportation, The 
major part of the library's support is derived from the 
city and county and the library is considezed a gov- 
ernment function. Advice is requested concerning the 
steps to be taken for a public library to be exempt 
from the transportation tax. 

The tax does not apply to amounts paid for the 
transportation of property when paid directly to a 


* Librarian Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. This department is sponsored by. the County 
and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss McDearman is Chairman. 
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carrier from city or county funds. Accordingly, 
amounts paid by a library from such funds for trans 
portation of property would not be subject to the 
transportation tax. No exemption certificate will be 
required in such case. 


In response to a letter requesting a very short 
article, 150 to 200 words, on getting adult non- 
fiction read in rural communities, Emily Anne 
Phelps, Bookmobile Librarian, Troy, Ohio, Public 
Library, sent the following: 


“Librarians are not vocal.’’ Smothered under the 
too general impression that a county book collection 
is a group of city-library discards and like ilk, damned 
by the too general impression that a library is a 
recreational feature for women and children, the com- 
plaint uttered in a state legislature during a threat to 
public library support is still true. 

Today was made to order for the overbusy librarian 
who needs to take advantage of passive measures to 
encourage reading, particularly of nonfiction. Patrons 
are justly pleased to be able to borrow promptly a 
book called to their attention over the radio, on the 
screen, or in their newspapers. Librarians capitalize 
on the dramatic stimulus to nonfiction reading pro- 
vided by the Reader's Digest. Libraries gain satisfied 
customers. 

The satisfied customer is still the most far-reaching 
exponent of the service. In this connection, the com 
bination of librarian who knows the books and li 
brarian who is a satisfied customer himself finds read 
ers. The highly personalized nature of county work 
makes it particularly applicable to a county library. 


Even an immature plan presupposes an adequate 
book collection and a stable staff for a consistent 
program. 


What are you doing to get nonfiction read? 
Have you pushed the “Imperative’’ book, The) 
Were Expendable, chosen by the War Book 
Panel? The poster from the Council on Books 
in Wartime, Inc., 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for “Imperative” books and the streamer from 
A.L.A. “This Is Our War: Let’s Read About It’’ 
are both useful in promoting the reading of sig- 
nificant titles. 


The Department of Justice has issued a loose- 
leaf Library Manuai which appears to be most 
useful and practical. Matthew A. McKavitt, Di- 
rector of Libraries, gives two reasons for making 
this manual: 


1. to provide a guide for present and future staff 
members which would enable them to accomplish more 
efficiently their share of the work 

2. to help each staff member obtain a more compre 
hensive idea of the processes of the Library as they fit 
into the whole system. 


Copies of the Manual will be available gratis 
from the Department of Justice Library. 
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CAMOUFLAGE 
By Walter A. R. Pertuck t 


AMOUFLAGE, or protective concealment, is 

mentioned in the Bible, in the book of Joshua, 
where we read that Rahab concealed spies under 
stalks of flax which were drying on her roof. 
Later, in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Malcolm ordered 
his soldiers to cut boughs and carry them for 
concealment. After these historic references, prac- 
tically no mention of the subject exists before the 
year 1917. About this time a group of art stu- 
dents in Paris created the name “camouflage,” 
derived from the French word “camoufler’’ mean- 
ing “to hide or conceal.” 

The Library of the Franklin Institute discovered 
these interesting facts a year ago when, in coopera- 
tion with the Philadelphia Council of Civilian 
Defense, it organized an extensive exhibition and 
compiled a bibliography on camouflage. Models 
were arranged to show how factory buildings can 
be made to look like apple orchards, airports to 
look like villages, woods, or cornfields, and com- 
plete industrial districts to appear like the country- 
side. 

“Dazzle Painting of Ships,” “Art of Camou- 
flage,” “Art of Concealment on Land,” ‘Seen But 
Not Seen,”’ “Marine Camouflage,’ “Low Visability 
and Optical Illusion,’ “Gun Camouflage,” ‘“‘Sci- 
ence of Marine Camouflage,’ “Camouflage and 
Cover from View,” are some of the titles revealed 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 


department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of “‘The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


+ Librarian, Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in technical literature of 1917-1920 in such peri- 
odicals as The Infantry Journal, Professional 
Memoirs Corps of Engineers, Transactions of the 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Coast Artillery Journal, Military 
Engineer, Proceedings of the United States Naval 
Institute, and Royal Engineers Journal. 


Most of these references dealt with military and 
naval work. This was the time of World War I 
and ships and airplanes were camouflaged with 
dazzle painting—the method then used. No more 
articles were found until the year 1930. Methods 
had changed by then—more thought was given to 
the concealment of industrial districts, homes, and 
airfields, with the use of color, false architecture, 
trees, and vegetation. 

Camouflage for Civilian Defense has now be- 
come a very important subject. Articles such as 
“Blackout,” “Secrets of Camouflage,” ‘“‘The Ca- 
moufleur and his Craft,’ ‘Camouflage in Modern 
Warfare,” ‘Camouflage with Colored Cement,” 
“Air Raids and Protective Concealment,” ‘The 
Artist Goes to War,” “Concealment Paints,” are 
found in Scientific American, Nature, American 
Architect, Illumination Engineer, Builder, Pro- 
ceedings Institution of Civil Engineers, Surveyor, 
Fortune, Architectural Forum, Paint Industry 
Magazine, Technique Moderne. 

Much work is now in progress in this country 
in industrial camouflage. A large force of techni- 
cal men is at work in this field and articles have 
been written and illustrated by them. 


(Continued on page 480) 
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E all know that winning the war is the 

thing at hand, the most important thing to 
be done right now. However, we know, too, that 
we must be working with ideas as well as with 
guns. Those of us who take librarianship seriously 
as a profession are thinking now of the library of 
the future. Two junior librarians comment thus 
on the library in the postwar period: 

No one, unless he is clairvoyant, can predict 
with accuracy what the role of the public library 
in the postwar period will be. The postwar library 
depends on the postwar world and there is as yet 
no certainty regarding even the best laid plans. 

What we can do now is to set goals for library 
service and work toward those goals. These should 
be the result of our predictions based on our 
observation of as many facts and trends as we 
have at our disposal. This result should in turn 
be tempered by our hopes for library service in 
the postwar period. 

I shall not attempt to distinguish between hope 
and prediction or go into detail about either. Let 
us rather call the statements that follow optimistic 
possibilities: more service and better service to a 
greater number of people; more service involving 
information and education rather than recreational 
reading; the library as the most important agency 
of adult education in every community, its income 
enhanced by state appropriations; more efficient 
organization of library services involving consoli- 
dation of libraries, and the establishment of more 
county and regional setups; more efficient inter- 
library loan organization with less duplication of 
effort in individual libraries; the public library as 
the acknowledged center of information in the 
community receiving releases from all important 
government agencies with the least possible loss of 
time; a widespread program of education in the 
use of libraries utilizing every possible means of 
education and publicity; the incorporation of the 
advantages of unity and uniformity into the field 
of public library service with the Library of Con- 
gress assuming all of the roles of a national 
library. 

I shall define one prediction: the postwar world 
will experience, for a time at least, an economy 
of scarcity with the distribution of supply a major 
problem. Library incomes will decline. To meet 
this situation, library organization must become 
more efficient now. Library collections must also 
be strengthened now. The postwar America will 
witness another period of conversion, industrial, 
social, and economic, with people necessarily modi- 





_* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contributions should be sent to 
Jewel Drickamer, Coordinator, Literature Division, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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fying and changing their ways of living. This 
conversion will require information. Libraries 
will be called upon to supply this information and 
they will be called upon to supply it with their 
resources already lowered. This will be another 
challenge that will have to be met. 

I shall define one job for all librarians to begin 
now and to continue on into the future, a job 
which is particularly well suited to Junior Mem- 
bers: the recruiting of capable and competent 
people to the profession of librarianship so that 
the dearth of ability which is now becoming a 
serious problem will not continue into the postwar 
period when more ability than ever before will be 
needed. 

JOHN G. LORENZ 
Schenectady, N.Y., Public Library 
Chairman, New York JMRT 


“If it were not for reading every one would be 
illiterate’’ writes Bill, a freshman, in his Boy Scout 
essay on “The Value of Reading.” Bill is no 
mental giant—he will never read Shakespeare, 
Aristotle, or many of our other old favorites whose 
works are guarded so catefully in libraries all over 
the country. But he is getting satisfaction and 
stimulation from the carefully selected sports and 
adventure stories which he takes home from the 
Children’s Room. They are stretching his mind 
(it can stand stretching). From them he takes his 
ideas of courage and of glory, and of all the 
character traits which combine to make us Ameri- 
cans. From ideas gleaned from such books many 
of his big brothers are finding within themselves 
the strength to endure in the cruelest war of all 
history. Like James, for instance. James never 
could get through Junior High School. But he 
and his dog Spotty came almost daily to the li- 
brary. And they would gaze adoringly.into each 
other’s eyes while James picked out his football 
stories and his Altshelers. Now he is in the Navy, 
and he must think sometimes of how the boys on 
the team stuck together, or how Henry Ware 
would have kept a stiff upper lip. 

It is the millions of Bills and Jameses in the 
world who will be important after this war is 
fought and won. Already we are planning to fur- 
nish them with books on vocations so that they 
may find their places in the economic world. Let 
us not forget that they will need just as desper- 
ately to find their places in the world of ideas and 
ideals. But we must remember that what may be 
an old idea to one may open an entirely new vista 
to another. A revolutionary change may come 
from reading a Zane Grey or a Kathleen Norris, 
when the reader could not be induced to take out 
a nonfiction book. 
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So when we are allocating our funds for our 
postwar libraries, I hope that the budgets will 
take into consideration the large numbers of the 
population who never will be scholars, but who 
can grow on what may seem to many common- 
place material. Achieving a true democracy means 
that the most common of the common men must 
be educated, one way or another. And since many 
of them do not feel at home in a library, and 
would under no circumstances take out an “im- 
proving’’ book, it is up to us, as public libraries, 
to serve them as well as our students. One of the 
easiest ways for us to make our contacts is 
through recreational reading. If the level of the 
country were even as high as mystery reading, we 
would not give the impression which one English 
lad whom I met this summer had received. “I’ve 
been here a fortnight,” he said. “That's two 
weeks. Most people don’t know what I mean 
when I say that.” 

GERTRUDE POPE 
Central Branch Library, Kansas City 
Chairman, Missouri ]MRT 


The Chairman Speaks 


Although the JMRT meetings which have been 
held at midwinter A.L.A.s have been small and 
informal, they have been opportunities for groups 
of us to get together in the middle of the year to 
discuss plans and progress. For 1942-43 our only 
means of communication with all the members is 
through these columns in the Wélson Library 
Bulletin. 

I, frankly, cannot report any great activity on 
the part of the national group. I do believe that 
under the circumstances this can be justified by the 
fact that we are all working doubly hard on our 
own jobs and in addition are performing various 
outside tasks which directly or indirectly aid in 
the country’s effort to win this war. If we can be 
assured that all Junior Members are doing their 
best along these two lines of endeavor, then the 
fact that we are not doing anything nationally as 
a “name” group is not important. We have had 
some very interesting reports of projects com- 
pleted by local and state groups. And if A.L.A. 
sponsors regional meetings, we hope Junior Mem- 
bers can meet together at them. 

I know how frightfully busy we all are, but 
may I make one request? Will the persons to 
whom we write on JMRT business please make a 
special effort to answer the letters in good time? 
The work of the organization as a whole and 
certainly that of the chairman would be much 
more effective if each one would bear this in 
mind. 

May 1943 be a better year for us all. And may 
the JMRT, through the composite reports of the 
work of each of us, feel that its members are 
contributing vitally to the war effort as librarians 
and citizens. 

Mary HELEN JAMES, Chairman 
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Kansas Achievement 


Kansas Junior Members are to be congratulated 
on the recent publication of the Directory of 
Kansas Librarians, 1942; an Alphabetical and 
Geographical List of over 700 Librarians with a 
List of the Officers and the New Constitution of 
the Kansas Library Association. The work was 
undertaken and completed under the able chair- 
manship of Eunice Wolfe and serves as another 
example of the result of cooperative effort on the 
part of a JM group. 


Radio in Library School 


By way of comment on the article in the JMRT 
section in the December Wilson Library Bulletin, 
Mildred Semmons, head of the Department of 
Library Science at the University of Kentucky, 
writes: 

You may be interested to read a description of a 
course being offered at the University of Kentucky. 
Note the specific mention of radio. 

INTERPRETATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES. The course 
emphasizes media and methods of interpretation of the 
function, facilities, policy and services of the library in 
the modern school and community. Public relations, 
advisory and information services, formal and informal 
instruction in the use of the library and materials 
bureaus, library publicity and instructional devices (ex- 
hibits, assembly programs, radio, films . . .) printed 
aids (news releases, library handbooks and manuals, 
reports . . .) constitute the major topics discussed. 
Assigned readings, demonstrations, class and individual 
problems correlated with the department or practice 
school program. 


She adds that they have just concluded a series 
of five fifteen-minute broadcasts by students of the 
Library School entitled “Kentucky in Books,” a 
project sponsored jointly by the Department and 
the Kentucky Library Association. 


News from New York 


New York Junior Members, under the chair- 
manship of John G. Lorenz, Business and Tech- 
nology Librarian at the Schenectady Public Li- 
brary, are meeting the challenge of this war. 
Wilhelmina Brinckerhoff, last year’s chairman, is 
heading up a committee to investigate and carry 
forward the redistricting of the state into smaller 
JM sections to facilitate sectional meetings. It is 
planned to have thirteen instead of the present six 
districts with the larger cities serving as nuclei for 
the new districts. Lack of transportation facilities 
is the major reason for this change. 

A state-wide project for the group which can be 
carried on by correspondence is also being con- 
sidered. The New York State Historical Associa- 
tion is preparing a preliminary bibliography of 
New York state, county, and local history. This 
bibliography when completed will be submitted to 
Junior Members to be checked against catalogs of 
local libraries for the discovery of additional 
materials. 
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Heroes 


EBRUARY. The month of heroes. Two years 

ago, Washington and Lincoln. Today, every 
man and woman who wears his country’s colors. 
Tomorrow—who knows? 


Victory Corps 


Some of those heroes of tomorrow may be 
members of the Victory Corps today. High on 
the list of schools doing a good job with the 
Corps is Montgomery High School at Silver 
Spring, Maryland. Elizabéth Stickley, librarian, 
reports: 


Our school was one of the first to organize a Victory 
Corps program. You may have seen pictures in the 
November 9th issue of Life; also in Scholastic and 
School Life. 

Since, in our educational setup, the library is the 
instructional center of the school, one of our most 
important jobs is to supply instructors with materials 
showing the changed points of emphasis in their re- 
spective subject fields. We must also see to it that 
instructional material is provided to meet this changed 
point of view. 

Secondly, we feel that as a part of the Victory Corps, 
we must offer the finest type of poster and bulletin 
service, keeping in constant contact with the Office of 
War Information, and emphasizing those bulletins and 
posters which contribute most to the war effort. We 
consider particularly valuable those posters which ask 
us to buy war bonds or to guard against spreading 
false rumors. 

Our third type of service is our contribution to the 
guidance department, in that we are obtaining all 
bulletins about which the armed services want high 
school boys to know. In addition to this, we have a 
committee of students who are collecting and filing 
information about occupations in which there will be 
opportunities for employment after the war. 

One of the functions of the library program in the 
Victory Corps is the Library Club. Many of the school 
clubs were disbanded for the duration, but the Library 
Club, since it has always been organized to cooperate 
with community organizations, found no difficulty in 
integrating its services with those of patriotic organ- 
izations. For example, last year in the Victory Book 
Campaign, this school of six hundred pupils contributed 
fifteen hundred books, and the Library Club members 
boxed them. They also helped the town librarian pre- 
pare those she had collected. Such service will again 
be given in this year's drive. 

Greater emphasis is being given to the use of maga- 
zimes because we feel that these are the current history 
textbooks for the duration. Each student is instructed 
{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Walson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school libraries are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Mary M. Pike, Windham High School 
Library, Willimantic, Connecticut.]} 
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in the use of the Abridged Readers’ Guide, and the 
Library Club sees to it that these magazines are boxed 
and repaired. 


Who has anything to add to Miss Stickley’s 
story of the duties -and responsibilities of the 
school library in the Victory Corps program? 


South American Indexes 


Those who have already used the bibliography 
Our Neighbor Republics, put out a year ago by 
the Library Service Division of the U.S. Office 
of Education, will welcome a printed revision 
containing some forty additional books and an 
author-subject-title index, at fifteen cents. Two 
other lists in the series are: Industries, Products, 
and Transportation in Our Neighbor Republics 
and Arts, Crafts, and Customs in Our Neighbor 
Republics. All are well set up, with descriptive 
annotations and indication of grade level for 
each item. 


B.M.C. Service 


Beginning with the December issue, the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News now comes in an at- 
tractive cover, each month with a direct color 
reproduction of a famous painting from an im- 
portant American collection, with notes about 
the picture and the artist. Inside are the usual 
reviews and author-biographies. As a new service 
to libraries, the News will be sent “regularly 
each month without charge” to any library re- 
questing it. Address, Book-of-the-Month Club, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Peace Plans 


School librarians have been made aware that 
they must help win the war by helping today’s 
students prepare to become tomorrow's soldiers. 
But what of the larger group who will not fly 
a plane or shoulder a gun? What of the multi- 
tude who, by making a check mark or pulling a 
lever, will win or lose the peace? How can we 
best prepare them to negotiate a true and lasting 
peace? 

Third on the list of topics which A.L.A. has 
asked all libraries to stress is: Planning for the 
postwar world. For this problem, Fern Long has 
produced an essay-type bibliography (with ap- 
pended buying information) as Part Two of the 
December 1 A.L.A. Bulletin. Additional copies 
may be had for twenty-five cents (ten for a 
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dollar) from the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. A.L.A. 
members, of course, receive the Bulletin as a part 
of their membership. 

Two departments of the National Education 
Association (1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.)—the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals—have joined forces 
to produce a series of booklets on “Problems in 
American Life.” Number 10 of the series is 
Economic Problems of the Post-War World, 
Democratic Planning for Full Employment. Each 
unit contains an analysis of the problem by an 
authority or two, and teaching aids by an in- 
structor in the field. Number 10 is prepared by 
Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard professor of political 
economy, and Laurence E. Leamer, instructor in 
social science, University of Chicago. The price 
is thirty cents for the sixty-four-page pamphlet 
which includes sources of free and inexpensive 
materials, and a list of films relating to unem- 
ployment. 

A new organization, devoted entirely to the 
problem of the peace is the Post War World 
Council, headquarters at 112 East 19th 
Street, New York. Norman Thomas is Chairman 


with 


of the Executive Council, and Oswald Garrison 
Villard 
the Council are “ 
to assure equality for all races and peoples, and 
to end imperialism and all dictatorships.’”” Mem- 
bership brings a monthly news service. Three 
pamphlets now available (for ten cents each) 
are Freedom for All by Pearl Buck, Perspectives 
by Stuart Chase, and World Federation by Nor- 
man Thomas. 


its treasurer. The declared objectives of 


. to achieve economic justice, 


Stuart Chase appears again in a series of six 
reports in the process of publication by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. Number six of the will be 
Winning the Peace. Price of the reports is a 


series 


dollar each, or the set of six for five dollars. 





pecialists in Prebinding of 
Books, and Binding of Books 


and Periodicals. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 











and the War 


A small grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
to the American Library Association is making 
possible the study of ways in which school li- 
braries are adapting their services to wartime 
needs. Helen Butler is now at work on the 
subject at A.L.A. headquarters. She will be very 
glad to receive letters from school [librarians 
in all parts of the country describing the most 
effective or the most changed parts of their pro- 
gram during the war. Won't you tell your story 
to her at 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago? 





WANTED: COLORED LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Competitive examination for Junior Library Assistant 
at Branch 1, Enoch Pratt Free Library. Baltimore. 
Qualifications include: two years of college; library school 
degree or equivalent in professional experience; knowledge 
of books; skill in technical library tasks. 


Salary $1300-$1500. Write full details of education and 
library experience to Mr. H. L. Hamill, Central Library, 
400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, before February 10. 
Competitive 


written examination at Central Library 1:00 


p.m., February 13, 1943 








WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


All breeds of dogs thruout the world correct- 
ly sketched, with country of origin indicated. 


DOG BREEDS CHART 


All of the 105 recognized American breeds 
of dogs sketched technically corrected, proper- 
ly identified, and grouped. $1 each, 3 for $2 


(any assortment). Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York City 


Station O - Box 22 
THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Rademaekers 
Library Binders & Booksellers 


Very few people 
In the world 
Can guarantee you 
The fine work 
Our company gives with 
Regard to the binding of 
Your precious. books 


RADEMAEKERS 


New York City Hempstead, L. I. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Books for Europe Project 


HE Books for Europe project, under the 

supervision of the A.L.A. Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, was concluded in November 
1942. Ellsworth R. Young, Executive Assistant to 
the Committee, prepared an eighteen-page mimeo- 
graphed report on the plan, costs, problems, and 
by-products of the project, including also brief 
accounts of the assistance given to participating 
libraries or library organizations in the countries 
included in the project. 

The project was made possible by a grant of 
sixty thousand dollars from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to the Association in April 1939. Under 
the plan worked out for the project, gift collec- 
tions of American books and some periodicals 
were sent to centralized library agencies or librar- 
ies in Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Eire, 
England, Finland, France, Greenland, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Union of South Africa, and the War Prisoners’ 
Aid of the YMCA, Geneva. 

Because of shipping difficulties and other ob- 
stacles caused by the war, it has been decided that 
it would be unwise to continue the program at the 
present time. 


Government Publishing in Wartime 


The A.L.A. has prepared a statement on govern- 
ment publishing in wartime which was submitted 
to Elmer Davis of the OWI in late December. 
Copies were also sent to other library associations 
and to many organizations of educators and 
scholars. 

The memorandum presents observations and 
suggestions on government publishing in wartime, 
discusses briefly the different kinds of publications 
issued by the government, and makes specific sug- 
gestions to increase the efficiency of publishing 
and distribution procedures. In its preparation the 
A.L.A. had advice from representatives of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, National 
Research Council, Social Science Research Council, 
American Council on Education, and other schol- 
ars; from several government officials and em- 
ployees; and from many general and special 
librarians. 

Single copies of the statement may be secured 
from A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Lucile Deaderick 


Reference Librarians’ Editorial 
Committee 


The Reference Librarians’ Section of the A.C.R.L. has 
organized a committee on needed publications in the field 
of reference work. The committee is made up of the 
following members: Harold G. Russell, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Chairman; Frances Neel 
Cheney, Vanderbilt University Library, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Fanny Alice Coldren, University of California at Los An- 
geles Library, West Los Angeles; Margaret Hutchins, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, New York 
City; Dorothy Sinclair, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; Margaret L. Stapleton, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit; and Clara Van Sant, Tacoma Public Library, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


A.L.A. Publications 


The 1943 revision of A.L.A.’s annual School 
Activities and the Library contains a statement on 
the role of the library in assisting the national 
High School Victory Corps program addressed to 
American librarians by A. L. Threlkeld, the Corps’ 
national director. Copies are available free from 
the A.L.A. Publishing Department. 

Eloise Rue, whose Subject Index to Readers has 
had wide use in school and children’s libraries, 
has just completed a revision of that index. The 
title has been changed to Subject Index to Books 
for Primary Grades, because the new index con- 
tains references to 250 primary books of the non- 
reader or trade-book type. The new title replaces 
the older Index to Readers only in part. Some 
standard older readers indexed in the old volume 
and not in the new are still found in many 
schools and libraries. Probable price, $2.50. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes - 


On January 4 Amelia Kearns became Assistant to the 
Chief of the Publishing Department. She received her 
A.B. from Clarke College and her B.S. in L.S. from the 
University of Illinois Library School. Before entering 
library work Miss Kearns had experience in teaching and 
editorial work. She has been a high school librarian and 
most recently was in charge of the special reading room 
for freshman students at the University of Illinois library. 


An index to Upton Sinclair's four novels about 
Lanny Budd was prepared by the author originally 
for his own use, listing characters, allusions, and 
principal events in the books. Copies at 25 cents 
are available from booksellers or direct from the 
publishers, Viking Press, New York City. 
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Who's Who in Library Service 


EW things are more exasperating than to look 

for information in a directory and find it is 
out of date. Those who have had occasion to be 
irritated when they couldn't find what they wanted 
in the old edition of Who's Who in Library Serv- 
ice will soon find such cause for exasperation no 
longer exists. 

The new volume will contain about 40 per cent 
more names than the previous edition, published 
in 1933. The general policies and methods fol- 
lowed has been essentially the same as for the first 
edition. All persons listed in that edition and still 
in active service have been listed so far as they 
have responded to requests to bring the informa- 
tion up to date. Through the cooperation of the 
accredited library schools their graduates up to and 
including the classes of 1940 have been listed so 
far as possible. Other active library workers with- 
out formal professional training have been selected 
in consultation with leading librarians throughout 
the country. Changes of position listed in the pro- 
fessional journals have been followed up, and 
many corrections have been received in response to 
requests published in the professional journals. 
Corrections received since typesetting began have 
been added so far as there was opportunity to do 
so. 

The Directory has been edited by Alice L. 
Jewett, Librarian of the Mt. Vernon (N.Y.) Pub- 
lic Library, and Dr. C. C. Williamson, Director of 
Libraries and Dean of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. Kenneth D. Sultzer 
has been chief editorial assistant. 


This volume will be sold on the service basis, 
the price for the first copy ranging from $4 for 
the smallest libraries to $14 for the largest. The 
price of a second copy for any one library is one- 
half the first, with a minimum, in any case, of $4. 
Librarians desiring a copy for personal use, may 
buy at the minimum rate, after their libraries have 
bought at least one copy at the regular service 
basis rate. 

Since the first edition contains several hundred 
names that will not be found in this new edition, 
it will still be of use. It may be purchased with 
the new edition for $1.25 additional. 


War Yearbook 


The 1942 volume of Current Biography will be 
the most interesting one since its inception, for it 
is the War Yearbook. Because the December 1941 


FEBRUARY 1943 





issue had already been published, it carried no 
mention of the exciting events that occurred later 
in the month. The 1942 volume contains biog- 
raphies of all the significant people connected with 
the war—kings, dictators, presidents, ministers, in- 
dustrialists, officials, Army and Navy leaders, com- 
mentators. And the new development in this war 
—the inclusion of women’s auxiliary corps in the 
armed forces—is also represented with biographi- 
cal sketches of Lt. Commander Mildred McAfee, 
of the WAVES, and of Oveta Culp Hobby, Direc- 
tor of the WAACS. The Yearbook, which has 
already gone to press, will be ready early in March. 


Educational Films 


The Educational Film Catalog lists approxi- 
mately 2500 films available for educational use, 
those rated as excellent being starred and those of 
outstanding importance double starred. A group 
of visual instruction experts, educators, and others 
interested in non-theatrical films, in collaboration 
with the editors, have determined the suitability of 
the films, which are listed alphabetically by title, 
and also by subject. Necessary details regarding 
length, width, running time, silent or sound, flam- 
mable or safety stock, name of producer or author- 
ized distributor, and sales or rental price are 
followed by descriptive notes, so that the user may 
appraise the value of the film for the particular 
use required. The films are graded for suitability 
for elementary, junior and senior high school, 
college, and trade schools. 


Find It Yourself 


Seven of work have been increased to 
eight in the new edition of Find It Yourself 
(Elizabeth Scripture and Margaret R. Greer 
2d rev. ed. 1943). The editors recommend two 
orientation lessons in the library as soon as the 
student enters the school. Then the various work 
units on the Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Card 
Catalog, Periodical Indexes, Reference Books, and 
Visual Aids etc. can be assigned at the point ref- 
erence reading in that particular unit is to begin. 
Very little class explanation by teacher or librarian 
is necessary. Each pupil with the pamphlet at 
hand can proceed by reading and observation to 
acquire the information given in the unit at his 
own rate of speed. 

This new issue appears in a more attractive 
format. There is one edition in place of the 
former teacher and student editions, the eight units 


units 
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being pretaced by instructions to the teacher and 
librarian. There is also a pre-test for the pupil, to 
test his own background for the lessons to follow. 


8000—65—30 


The above figures represent a statistical sum- 
mary of the Catalog of Reprints in Series: 1942. 
Complete buying information is given for 8,000 
(plus) reprints available as of last November in 
65 adult and 30 juvenile series. Entries are by 
publisher and series, author and title. What these 
figures fail to illustrate is the cash savings reprints 
effect. Here at bargain prices are standard titles 
that have proved their merit—many of them not 
so old. However, locating them is a pretty hope- 
less task . . . or would be without the Catalog of 
Reprints. 


Catholic Supplement 


The Catholic Supplement to the Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries contains a list of 
about 800 books of especial interest to Catholic 
schools. These books have been selected by a 
Committee of the Catholic Library Association, 
thus assuring an excellent choice of titles. The list 
is compiled in the same way as the main Catalog 
and may be had bound in the same volume, at 
an addition of $1 to the price of the Catalog. 
Purchase of the Catalog with the Catholic Supple- 
ment includes, without further charge, four an- 
nual cumulated supplements, each containing an 
additional list of Catholic books. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 1942 


CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT TO STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IES. $1 


Cook, Dorothy E. and Rahbek-Smith, Eva. 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. $2 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. 1942. 
On the service basis. Ready in March 


Scripture, Elizabeth and Greer, Margaret R. 
FIND It YouRSELF. Rev. ed. Single 
copy 30c; ten or more copies in one 
order 15c each. In press 


Williamson, Charles C. and Jewett, Alice 


L., eds. WHo's WHO IN LIBRARY 
SERVICE. Rev. ed. On the service basis. 
In press 
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Book Trade 


The British publishers of Clegg International 
Directory of the Book Trade are preparing a 
Supplement to include change of address and other 
information that has altered since the directory was 
issued. No date has as yet been set for publica- 
tion, but it is the intention of the publishers, 
unless the Supplement proves to be lengthier than 
expected, to issue it gratis to all holders of the 
present Directory and also to include it free of 
charge with all copies sold of the current volume 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT TO THE STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 2nd 
Cumulative Supplement: 1941-1942. 
In Preparation 
Book Review DiGcest. 1942 annual bound volume 


Ready late March. 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. 1942 volume. 
in March. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 
ume. Ready late February. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 
Ready late March. 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. 
Ready late March. 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 
Ready late February. 


Ready 
1942 annual bound vol- 


1942 annual bound volume 


1942 annual bound volume 


1942 annual bound volume 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 473) 


This Bibliography also lists books. One that is 
unique is by Gerald H. Thayer on conccaling 
coloration in the animal kingdom. Well illustrated 
with colored plates, this book emphasizes the 
principles of resemblance, obliterative shading, 
descriptive pattern, and shadow elimination. 

Most books on military and naval science pub- 
lished in the last few years contain chapters on 
camouflage, and the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have published much available material. All 
references listed in the Bibliography were taken 
only from the material in the Institute Library. 
Up to the time the exhibition closed last October, 
ninety references had been found. This cannot be 
complete as the Institute has not received any for- 
eign publications since 1939, but the search was 
very interesting, as one never knew under what 
title or in which periodical information might be 
found. 

The Bibliography has not been printed, much 
more material will be located and added. 
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THE ROVING EYE 
(Continued from page 463) 

“First, let me say for the record, that my 
opposition to Hitler and all that he stands for 
is complete and unequivocal. If some of us do 
not froth at the mouth every time his name is 
mentioned, it is perhaps because we have been 
fighting him so long. From the beginning of his 
rise to power it should have been apparent—even 
to a prime minister—that there could be no 
compromise with him; every sop that was offered 
to him in the long tragedy of appeasement was a 
sordid and damnable surrender that could obvi- 
ously end only in a nightmare of blood. No 
monster sprang full-armed from the evil head 
of Germany. We ourselves nourished him and 
placed him on our shoulders. As for the im- 
mediate business on hand of chopping his claws 
off, that to me is only a gruesome necessity; what 
really works me up is the unholy mess we've 
made of things; what really excites me is the 
shape of things to come. 

“I believe in only one race, the human race, 
made of such marvelous resilient material that 
however you stretch it, tall or short; however 
you mold it, fat or thin; however you color it, 
black or white; however you condition it, good 
or evil; however you stamp it, German or Eng- 
lishman, the amazing stuff remains Man, more 
like you than unlike, more brother than beast. 

“Unless our half-gods go; unless we banish the 
dark tutelary angels of nations, frontiers, and 
classes; unless a new creative civilization, with its 
wings spreading out over all countries and 
peoples, emerges from the ruins, what shall we 
leave as our legacy except those ruins, layer on 
layer of rubble and death? There will be no 
peace, all this ghastly letting of blood will avail 
nothing, unless we think forward now towards 
the reconstruction of society as a whole in a 
spirit of justice and fraternity.” 

September 1941 

“Darlan, that notorious enemy of everything 
democratic, doesn't belong on our side. We can 
win without him. And we can win without the 
help of Franco, Fascist dictator of Spain, who 
came to power through a sea of blood, and whose 
power we strengthen every time our government 
sends him one of those tender, placating notes. 
Men such as these cannot help us defeat the 
enemy: they belong to the enemy. Let us not 
embarrass ourselves with their aid as we move 
inexorably onward to the victory and the peace.” 

December 1942 





VACANCIES—LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for librarians 
better librarians for libraries. Where you learn 
of ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. Enroll 
with the only Librarians’ Agency in the coun 
try. Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Suite 707), New York City 




















Great numbers of radio men are 
urgently needed for the armed 
forces. One of every seventy men 
in the army must be a radio opera- 
tor, with other communication spe- 
cialists in proportion. Rider Books 
can help you train the men to meet 
this emergency. These books are the 
authorities on the subjects covered; 
were authored by Major John F. 
Rider of the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject..... . .338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio....... 138 pp.—$1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Explains most basic method of radio 
maintenance. English ed. ..... 360 pp.—$3.00 


Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 

THE METER AT WORK 

An elementary text on meters........ 152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair....... 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical......... .. 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

—also automatic tuning systems..... 143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alter- 
nating Currents in Radio Receivers,”’ on ‘‘Reso- 
nance & Alignment,”” o “Automatic Volume 
Control,’ on “D-C Voltage Distribution.’ Hard 
Bindings—90c each. 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN Xili VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data 


on Radio Receivers—used by professional radio 
servicemen in all parts of the world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER Publisher, Inc. 


404 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Export Division: Rocke - International Elec. Corp. 
100 Varick St., N.Y. C. Cable: ARLAB 
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FourTH EDITION 
1942 

1,000 p. buckram 

3,800 books 

500 pamphlets 

10,000 analytics 





HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


An authoritative list of the best books for the high school library selected 
with the cooperation of educators, high school librarians and specialists in 
various educational fields. A number of State Boards of Education have 
adopted it as their official approved list. 


ARRANGEMENT 
Part 1—Dictionary Catalog Part 2—Classified Catalog 
The books are arranged under author, This section provides full information in 
subject and title entries in one alphabet. the selection of books, giving descriptive 


notes, publisher, price, etc. Subject 
headings for books are given, and “W” 
indicating Wilson cards available, and 


In this section, the analytical entries for 
parts of books are an important feature. 





The class numbers which we repeated ” the numbers to be used in ordering Li- 
Part 1 provide an alphabetical index to brary of Congress cards, following the 
Part 2. subject heading. 


Additional Features: Technical sections enlarged to meet the day’s demand for authori- 
tative books on aviation, shop practice, etc.; Stars used to indicate books recommended 
for first purchase; Symbols indicating whether a particular work is best adapted for 
junior or senior high schools or trade schools. 


Supplements: Purchasers of the fourth edition will receive without charge, semi- 
annual supplements in March and an annual cumulation in September each year for 
four years. 


Also available with supplement of 800 Catholic books selected by a 
committee of the Catholic Library Association. 


Price: Service Basis—Write for your rate 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children's Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 


nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 


in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice.of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35¢ per month; 


10 copies, 15¢c per month; a sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 





FICTION 


BROMFIELD, LOUIS, 1896- 


Mrs Parkington. Harper 1943 330p 
$2.75 

“The story of a fabulously rich . . . old 

woman, worldly and indomitable. The 


daughter of a Nevada mining-town hotel- 
keeper, she married a robber baron and 
became famous and infamous on two conti- 
nents. Now, at eighty-four, she has more 
zest and energy than any of her descendants. 
This is their story and hers—and the telling 
makes a multi-colored, exciting and richly 
crowded novel.” Huntting 

Published serially in the ‘“Cosmopolitan’’ 


CALDWELL, ERSKINE, 1903- 
All night long; a novel of guerrilla 
warfare in Russia. Duell 1942 283p 


$2.50 

A “story of war behind the German 
lines—of the fierce courage and relentless 
scourging hatred shown by those Russians 
who stayed to take up guerilla fighting 
against the Nazi invaders. The story centers 
around Sergei, a young tractor driver on 
a collective farm, his wife Natasha, and 
their friends.” Huntting 

“Mr. Caldwell has written here a thump- 
ing good action story. He has taken the 
material on Russian guerrilla fighting from 
his book ‘All-Out on the Road to Smolensk’ 
and recast it in fictional form. The new 
volume, like its predecessor, is the work of 
a master reporter.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


GILLIGAN, EDMUND 


Gaunt woman. Scribner 1943  307p 
$2.50 
“The Gaunt woman” is “a _ square- 


rigged ship, a Danish vessel that has been 
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taken over by the Germans and used as a 
supply base for the U-boats. The story 
begins with the departure of a Gloucester 
boat whose task is to hunt the enemy. The 
pursuit leads to a Newfoundland harbor, 
and finally up the coast of Labrador, where 
the ‘Gaunt Woman’ and her crew meet their 


doom.” Ontario library review 
HuLL, HELEN ROSE 
Circle in the water. Coward-McCann 


1943 408p $2.50 

“The story of twenty years in the lives 
of Hilary and Vera Sedgewick. Hilary, 
college professor and author, is talented 
and aspiring; his drive toward achievement 
has taken him out of the Maine village of 
his boyhood, and the story opens with 
Hilary in the heady excitement of his first 
success. The years of his achievement are 
also the years of the slow disintegration of 
their marriage, however, for to Hilary 
fidelity was an absurdity, a hampering con- 
vention.”” Huntting 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


DOHERTY, MARTIN W. 1899- 
House on Humility street; memories of 
the North American college in Rome. 
Longmans 1942 269p illus $3 


“As the son of the Chicago Chief of 
Police, this priest began his career as a 
reporter, covering sordid murder cases for 
the Chicago Tribune. He then went to 
Rome to study in the North American 
College, and in this book describes his 
college life.” Kirkus 

He is a keen, zestful individual with a 
robust sense of humor, and a sincere liking 
for people. His life, from the time he 
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DOHERTY, MARTIN W.—Continued 


felt the ‘call’ to priesthood until he was 
ordained is interesting and lively reading.” 
Baltimore 


THE AXIS PARTNERS 


Byas, HUGH 
Government by assassination. Knopf 1942 


369p $3 

“Through the personalities of some of 
the (Japanese, leaders, he shows the gradual 
assumption of power by the army, controlled 
by the young officers; he explains the 
growth of the patriotic societies . . . the 
growing affinity between patriotism and 
crime; the ideological debt to Nazi Ger- 
many; the place of the Emperor as man, 
figure-head, symbol, high priest.” Kirkus 

“This is the most erudite book on Japan 
that has been produced in years, written 
from a fund of knowledge such as only 
a handful of foreigners acquired and less 
than a handful are in a position to share 
with others. For those who would seek 
the reasons underlying the present war in 
Asia, who would determine how the Japa- 
nese came to hatch their present plans of 
conquest, Mr. Byas provides the best answer 
available.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


GREW, JOSEPH CLARK, 1880- 
Report from Tokyo; a message to the 


American people. Simon & Schuster 


1942 xxvil,88p $1 

Contents: President Roosevelt's message 
to Congress; Return from Japan; Why war 
came; Extent of the Japanese challenge; 
How we must fight to defeat Japan; Why 
we can no longer do business with Japan; 
Japanese youth; Truth in Japan; Is this a 
racial war; Our allies in the Pacific; Japan: 
the pledge and the performance; Building 
the future—a’ postscript 

“I venture to say nothing about the 
merits of ;his) conclusions. I can only say 
that they are reached by an exceptionally 
intelligent and experienced observer, thor- 


oughly sincere and altogether free from 
prejudice. . . It is swift, easy, and supris- 
ingly exciting reading.” Books (N.Y. 


Herald Tribune) 


Mowrer, Mrs LILIAN (THOMSON) 


Rip tide of aggression. 
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Morrow 1942 
247p $2.50 
“This book is about the ambitions of the 


Axis partners and the menace these consti- 
tute for the rest of the world. It records 
the manner in which the Axis leaders 
acquired a _ stranglehold on their own 
peoples, and then—by persuasion, fraud and 
force—proceeded to extend that hold to 
others.” Introduction 

“Mrs. Mowrer’s book is for the reader 
who knows the values at stake in the pres- 
ent conflict but needs to get the background 


and the antecedents straight... This book 
is notable among the multitude of its 
fellows for lucid organization, concise com- 
pression and swift narrative.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


Riess, CurT, 1902- 
Self-betrayed; glory and doom ‘of the 


German generals. Putnam 1942 402p 
$3 


“The activities, influences and private 
lives of the German generals. (The author, 
shows their relations with Hitler, the part 
they played in bringing him to power, how 
the Fuehrer changed them into puppets, 
their declining influence on the conduct of 
the war and on European affairs in general.” 
Baltimore 

“It focuses the spotlight on the ‘im- 
personal, indistinct, gray figures’ whose 
caste code keeps them in the shadow of 
their advances, retreats, victories, and 
defeats. It gives substance to the disem- 
bodied names of the von Leebs, von Bocks, 
and von Kleists for whom war, and not 
peace, is the raison d’étre, death, and not 
life, the goal of living. . . Especially sig- 
nificant is his treatment of Russo-German 
military relations.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


Brock, Ray 
Nor any victory. Reynal 1942 351p $3 


The personal story of the New York 
Times’ precocious young correspondent for 
the Far East. It is a story of escapes from 
sudden death, and of the search for signifi- 
cant news 


DARNALL, JOSEPH ROGERS, 1894- 
What the citizen should know about 


wartime medicine, by J. R. Darnall 
and V. I. Cooper; illus. by André 
Jandot. Norton 1942 237p illus $2.50 


Contents: American medicine mobilizes 
for war; Army medical department; Medi- 
cal department of the navy; Medicine takes 
to the air; Military psychiatry; Military 
sanitation and hygiene; Communicable dis- 
eases: immunization; Other infectious dis- 
eases facing the armed forces; Venereal 
problem in wartime; Wartime surgery; 
Demobilization; References 


FELSEN, GREGOR, 1916- 
He's in submarines now, by Henry Felsen. 


McBride 1942 175p illus $2.50 


A description of the training of sub- 
marine sailors. Contents: Preliminary train- 
ing; Training submarine; Classes—school 
and routine; Training the submarine officer; 
Submarine sailor at war; Submarine today 
and tomorrow 


READERS’ CHOICE 








THE WAR AT HOME 


WARE, CAROLINE FARRAR 
Consumer goes to war; a guide to vic- 
tory on the home front. Funk 1942 
300p illus $2 
Gives an analysis of the reasons behind 
rationing, price control, control of produc- 
tion and transportation 


Wor, Mrs ANNA W. M. 
Our children face war. Houghton 1942 
214p $2 
The author tells here how child morale 
depends on parent morale; how children 
may be expected to behave under condi- 
tions of anxiety, danger, or calamity; and 
how best they may be helped to take their 
part in the national emergency 


THE PEACE AND AFTER 


PARKES, HENRY BAMFORD, 1904- 

World after war. Crowell 1942 240p 
$2.50 

The author ‘analyzes the country’s last 
twenty years with a view to post war plan- 
ning and political and economic organiza- 
tions. He concludes that a revived League 
of Nations or Federal Union cannot prevent 
another war but that peace must be main- 
tained by the United Nations by a frank 

use of superior power.” Huntting 


PEFFER, NATHANIEL, 1890- 
Basis for peace in the Far East. Harper 
1942 277p $2.50 


The author “believes that the only just 
and lasting peace must be made on five 
points: Japan must be crushed and forced 
to return to its original geographic bounda- 
ries: China must be made completely inde- 
pendent; China must also be helped to 
economic strength; Japan must be given 
access to raw materials so that it may be on 
a par with other highly industrialized 
countries; colonial holdings of the Great 
Powers must be fundamentally changed.” 
Baltimore 


RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER, EGON 
Victory is not enough; the strategy for a 
lasting peace. Norton 1942 322p $3 


Contents: Tragedy of the German de- 
mocracy; Tragedy of democratic socialism; 
League of nations’ share in the debacle; 
Fall of France and its lesson for the de- 
mocracies; German enigma; How to make 
the next peace; United States’ inescapable 
responsibility; Allied political strategy and 
the Atlantic charter; Totalitarian heritage; 
Machinery of international affairs; European 
confederation; Victory within grasp; Twi- 
light or the era of transition; What to do 
with the Germans; Future of world govern- 
ment 


OF BEST BOOKS 


“The author an Austrian one-time mem- 
ber of the League Secretariat and now a 
Professor of International Affairs at The 
American University, speaks out of a back- 
ground of a lifetime of study. He warns 
us that for a long time to come peace will 
be threatened by aggression.”” Kirkus 


STEAD, WILLIAM HENRY, 1899- 
Democracy against unemployment; an 


analysis of the major problem of post- 
war planning. Harper 1942 280p illus 
$3 

“Out of . . . first-hand experience in 
dealing with unemployment problems in the 
United States Employment Service and the 
Labor Supply Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the author describes as the 
greatest enemy of democracy the problem 
of unemployment, and discusses the several 
measures of social policy with which the 
problem will have to be met.” Huntting 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


KENNEDY, STETSON, 1916- 
Palmetto country. Duell 1942 340p 


(American folkways) $3 


Map on lining-papers 

“This is America’s ‘Land Down Under’ 
—Florida, and the southern portions of 
Georgia and Alabama. It is a land of 
floating islands, disappearing lakes, under- 
ground rivers, and ‘big blows.’ Its people 
include native ‘crackers’; the Negroes; 
Cuban cigarmakers, fishermen, farmers, back- 
woodsmen.” Huntting 


SHEAHAN, HENRY BESTON, 1888- 
St Lawrence, by Henry Beston ,pseud, ; 


illus. by A. Y. Jackson. Farrar 1942 
274p illus map (Rivers of America) 
$2.50 


Covers “the history ,of the river, from 
the era of the voyageurs to the rounded 
development of French-Canada under Eng- 
lish rule. .. French-Canada today is shown 
through the record of a trip from Montreal 
to Quebec, in the telling of legends that 
have survived the years, in sharing personal 
experiences, in analyzing the religious, po- 
litical, social and artistic aspects of French 
Canada. The last section follows the river 
to the sea.” Kirkus 


ENTERTAINING 


WeBB, NANCY 
Parties for pennies; illus. by Lee Charlick. 


Barrows 1942 216p illus $2 


An informal discussion of menus, recipes 
and plans for giving successful parties. 
Includes sketches of many well-known 
people and their pet recipes 
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HEADHUNTING—FOR 
PORTRAITS 


MYTINGER, CAROLINE 
Headhunting in the Solomon islands 


around the Coral sea. Macmillan 1942 
416p illus $3 

“Record of travels of two adventurous 
young artists around the Solomon Islands 
and New Guinea, in search of models for 
portrait studies of the vanishing primitive 
types of the South Seas.” Library journal 

“Whether or not Miss Mytinger intended 
to do so she returned with a great deal 
more than mere portraiture. She proved 
to be not only a painter but a witty and 
intelligent woman, a raconteur, and a finely 
balanced human being. . She saw the native 
men and women whose physical persons are 
sketched not as curiosities but as human 
beings in a human environment and she 
has so presented them.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


MUSIC 


HOWARD, JOHN TASKER, 1890- 
This modern music; a guide for the 


bewildered _ listener. 
234p illus $2.50 

The author “surveys the popularity of 
the traditional music, and di 


Crowell 1942 


iscusses : — 
dissonance, impressionists, atonality, poly- 
tonality, the ‘neo’ schools, music for use, 
rhythm. He goes into full details, traces 
the progress from pure experimentation to 
pure creativeness, the use of new techniques 
with discretion and taste, and the standards 
and criteria with which to judge works of 
new composers.” Kirkus 


OUR HEROES 


CASEY, ROBERT JOSEPH, 1890- 
Torpedo junction; with the Pacific fleet 


from Pearl Harbor to Midway. Bobbs 
1942 423p illus $3.50 

“We saw one of the most tremendous 
melodramas in the record of great military 
institutions unfold itself, scene by scene, 
in strict conformity with the rules of unity 
and plot,” says the author, and within this 
immense framework of action he brings 
the men of the Navy startlingly to life 


HOLBROOK, STEWART HALL, 1893- 
None more courageous; American war 
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heroes of today. Macmillan 1942 
245p illus $2.50 

Contents: Captain Wermuth at war; 
Cruise of the “Marblehead”; Lieutenant 
Wheless goes bombing; Bulkeley, the PT 
boat man; Voyage of Harley Olson; O'Hare 
and nine Japs; Old-fashioned fighting man; 
Underseas fighters; Raid on Tokyo; Saga 


of the “Pigeon”; Battle at Wake; Patwing 
Ten’s life and times; Words of fighting 
men; Young women at war; Buzz Wagner 
goes aloft; Fighting Filipinos; Seaman 
Cullen walks post; Captain Kelly's last 
flight; They come in all kinds; What the 
medals mean 

“These men and women, Mr. Holbrook 
points out, represent every racial background 
and come from all walks of life... A 
stirring tribute to our fighting men.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


STEINBECK, JOHN, 1902- 
Bombs away; the story of a bomber team; 


written for the U.S. army air forces; 
with 60 photographs by John Swope. 
Viking 1942 184p illus $2.50 

“This book is intended for the men of 
the future bomber teams and for their 
parents, for the people at home. . ._ It; 
intends to tell the whole people of the kind 
and quality of our Air Force, of the caliber 
of its men and of the excellence of its 
equipment.” Preface 

“In its simplicity, restraint, and superb 
workmanship, I found ‘Bombs Away’ as 
exciting as any Steinbeck novel. The char- 
acters are Al and Abner and Joe and Bill 
and other Americans who make up a bomber 
team. . . They learn to handle a great 
soaring product of American genius called 
‘Baby, Baby’ and, with no trumpets blow- 
ing, go soaring off into the distance to make 
the world safe for the things dear to a 
free race of men.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


WELLS, LINTON, 1893- 
Salute to valor; heroes of the United 


nations. 
front $2 


These authentic accounts, covering the 
last four years and arranged according to 
country, deal with the fliers of the R.A.F., 
the soldiers at Tobruk, the guerrillas led by 
General Mikhailovitch, the defenders of 
Bataan, the patriots of the occupied lands, 
the members of the British and American 
merchant marine, the women who have been 
bombed while working in British munitions 
factories, etc. 


Random house 1942 280p 


PROPAGANDA 


GORDON, MATTHEW, 1910- 
News is a weapon; introduction by Elmer 


Davis. Knopf 1942 267p $2.50 

The author “explains exactly how news 
can be used as a weapon, first describing the 
means by which our news, legitimate and 
illegitimate, comes to us. He exposes the 
tricks of technique carefully worked out 
by the Germans. .. He shows how a false 
story can be planted so as to seem to grow 
from an honest source. He shows how an 
innocent American press can be tricked into 
Carrying propaganda ideas.” Book-of-the- 
month club news 


READERS’ CHOICE 














SCIENCE 


STOKLEY, JAMES, 1900- 
Science remakes our world. Washburn 
1942 298p illus $3.50 


Contents: New frontiers; Explosives in 
peace and war; Fuel for tomorrow; Realm 
of plastics; Chemical clothes; Rubber from 
tree and test tube; Chemistry and the 
farmer; Chemicals for cures; Vitamins; 
New metals; Mining the ocean; Magic of 
glass; Higher, faster, farther; Age of elec- 
trons; Radio today and tomorrow; Light 
and light sources; Pictures of the future; 
New sounds in the theater; Into the atom; 
New sources of power 


INDIA 


DiveR, Mrs MAuD (MARSHALL) 

Royal India; a descriptive and historical 
study of India’s fifteen principal states 
and their rulers. Appleton-Century 
1942 317p $3.50 

Map on lining-papers 

Contents: Royal India: what it has been 
and what it is; Princes of India and the 
war; Five states of Rajputana; Three 
Maratha states; Two Moslem states; South- 
ern India; Sikh states of the Punjab; 
Kashmir; Royal India: what it may be 

“Miss Diver, daughter of a former 
British Indian official, portrays in broad, 
flamboyant strokes the fifteen principal 
Indian states. . . Fascinating reading, 
crammed with pageantry and history; 
sketches which read like miniature stories 
from the Arabian Nights. Author favors a 
federation of states as the solution of the 
present deadlock.” Baltimore 


FISCHER, LOUIS, 1896- 
Week with Gandhi. Duell 1942 122p 
illus $2 


“This diary of the week in June, 1942, 
which the author spent with Gandhi con- 
tains an almost stenographic record of every- 
thing that Gandhi said to him. Mr Fischer's 
own comments on the Indian leader appear 
in a brief final chapter.” Publishers’ weekly 

“His report provides an extremely valu- 
able and illuminating insight into the mind 
and personality of one of the most complex 
political figures of our times.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


NORWAY 


BROCH, THEODOR 
The mountains wait; illus. by Rockwell 
Kent. Webb 1942 325p illus $3 


“The quietly told story of the Nazi 
conquest of Narvik, on the northern coast 


OF BEST BOOKS 


of Norway, by the fromer mayor of the 
town. The town was retaken by the Eng- 
lish, who could not hold it, and when the 
Germans returned the mayor escaped, and 
with the help of the American minister, 
Mrs Harriman, made his way to the United 
States. Part of the book tells of the good 
life of the small town, and its civic enter- 
prises.” Bkl. 

Broch’s sobriety, typical of his country- 
men and their literature, is an alleviating 
and moving melodic bass against the treble 
of treachery, destruction, and death.” Sat. 
rev. of lit. 


RUSSIA 


BERCHIN, MICHEL 
Red army, by Michel Berchin and Eliahu 


Ben-Horin. Norton 1942 277p illus 
$3 


Contents: Creation of the Red army; 
Composition and organization of the Red 
army; Red air force; High command; Soviet 
military thought and foreign policy; Total 
preparedness; Spirit of the Red army; Red 
army in action 1938-39; German invasion; 
Winter and spring campaigns; Red army 
and the United nations 

“An honest attempt to present an impar- 
tial picture of the Red Army and Soviet 
methods and concepts of total war. Written 
by two Russian newspaper men. The period 
covered is 1918 to the summer of 1942. 
Both the Finnish and Polish wars are fully 
and critically covered. The German-Russian 
war is carefully analyzed.” Baltimore 


LENGYEL, EMIL, 1895- 
Siberia. Random house 1943 416p illus 


$3.75 


The author presents the story of Siberia 
and of its vast resources. He tells of the 
building of the trans-Siberian railroad, of 
the exiles and prisoners sent to this territory, 
of the opening of the Northeast passage, 
of the Buriats, Mongols and Jews. The last 
chapter is devoted to the soviet republics of 
Central Asia 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


CRAWFORD, PHYLLIS, 1899- 
Last semester. Holt 1942 270p illus $2 


“The story of Janey Lou Cates, and of 
her senior year at Langhorne-Evans Col- 
lege; of how she nearly didn’t get the 
diploma that hadn’t seemed to matter much 
one way or the other, until it began to look 
as if she couldn’t get it.” Huntting 
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she learns the value of money, hard work 
and true friends and in the end discovers a 
real vocation for herself 

“Special kmack is needed for writing 


GiLMORE, HorRACE HERMAN, 1903- 
Model planes for beginners; illus. with 
drawings and diagrams by the author. 


Harper 1942 94p illus $1.25 

Contents: Model planes for beginners; 
History of flying; How a plane flies; 
Identifying planes; United States army and 
navy forces; Tools and materials; How to 
make model planes; Bell airacobra P-39; 
Curtiss P-40; Grumman F4F-3; Brewster 
F2A-3; Vought Sikorsky SB2U-3; Super- 
marine “‘spitfire’; Hawker “Hurricane” ; 
Junkers Pi or Zero; Boeing B-17 

“It can be put to use by boys much 
younger than those for whom larger ones 

. were prepared. The little fellows who 
at the age of eight, or even a year or so 
younger, can identify planes that go over 
the house, will like this.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE 


Ox-team miracle; the story of Alexander 
Majors; decorations by James Mac- 
Donald. Longmans 1942 2365p illus 
$2 

A biography of Alexander Majors, who 
was born near what became Kansas City. 
He was organizer of the first freight trans- 
portation between Independence, Missouri 
and the west coast, carried on by hundreds 
of covered wagons drawn by thousands of 
sturdy oxen. There are glimpses of the 
Mormons, the pony express and the comple- 
tion of railroads 


stories whose chief interest is in some way 
of making a living; this, used with first- 
hand information and a gift for writing, 
here produces so good a k on running 
a tearoom that chances are no one who opens 
it will skip a word.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


FOR THE GRADES 


Buck, Mrs PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
Chinese children next door; drawings by 


W. A. Smith. Day 1942 62p illus 
$1.50 

“It is bedtime for four little Americans, 
and their mother tells them stories of her 
youth in China and about the Chinese 
family who lived next door. In this way 
the children learn about China and _ its 
customs, and about a family consisting of 
six daughters and, at last, one son.” Kirkus 


BisHoOP, Mrs CLAIRE HUCHET 
Man who lost his head; illus. by Robert 


McCloskey. Viking 1942 ,53,p illus 
$1 

“Once a man sat bolt upright in bed 
overcome with horror because he had lost 
his head. He decided to look for it at the 
Fair, tried a pumpkin, then a turnip, finally 
a wooden block to replace his missing part.” 


LITTEN, FREDERIC NELSON, 1885- Kirkus 
Airmen of the Amazon. Dodd 1942 ErsHov, PeTR PAVLOVICH, 1815-1869 


280p $2 Little magic horse; a Russian tale; tr. by 
: 2 story of any struggle. to — - T. B. Drowne and illus. by Vera Bock. 
airline over the tropic forests an the Macmillan 1942 unp illus $2 
Amazon, against the jungle hazards and Ra _ ; 
against Nazi propaganda, and of Longstreet Py Be wae a | aa oF 
Parr’s continued attempt to fulfill his Gorb te W, — oe ee: ot c 
promise to find his aviator father, lost in Litt he asc A ted eh sottag ~ 
: 3 9 
the Amazon jungle for several years interpret best . . . the Russian title for this 


PINKERTON, Mrs KATHRENE SUTHERLAND story of the little humpback horse.” Preface 


(GEDNEY) 1887- 
Fox island; illus. by I. B. Hazelton. Har- 
court 1942 195p illus $2 


“In the loneliness of the Canadian fur 
country, the Jackman family start a fur farm 
by trapping and domesticating the wild 
animals. Fifteen-year-old Ann's discovery of 
silver fox leads to serious trouble.” Bkl. 

Continues her “Adventure north” 


LINDMAN, Mrs Maj JAN 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and their new friend. 
Whitman, A. 1942 ,27)p illus $1 
“These three little Swedish girls, by their 
friendliness, help a new neighbor, a scholar- 
ly old professor, to forget his loneliness.”’ 
Huntting 


WALDECK, Mrs Jo BEssE MCELVEEN 
Little lost monkey; pictures by Kurt 
Wiese. Viking 1942 96p illus $1.50 


Tiniest of all monkeys, the sakiwinkis 


THOMPSON, Mrs Mary (WOLFE) 1886- 
Blueberry muffin; decorations by Erick 


Berry. Longmans 1942 248p illus $2 


Pris Bentley, just out of high school, 
was faced with the problem of earning 
half the money for her college education. 
She finds the answers to her troubles at 
Aunt Cilla’s tearoom in the country. There 


of South America look from birth exactly 
like little old men with spectacles. Tiniest 
of all was Winki, and just a little more 
curious than anyone else—otherwise how 
did he happen to get lost? In the end 
he was a wiser monkey than before 


READERS' CHOICE 





New. Edition 


WHO’S WHO IN: LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


By ALICE L: JEWETT and DR. C. C. WILLIAMSON 


Biographical data of about 8,000 librarians in active service 
‘ including library school graduates, Wey 2 in alphabetical 
order with a geogtaphical index. 


A new edition of a directory as frequently consulted in the 
library as’ig Who's Who in Library Service is good news indéed. 
Ten years have elapsed since publication of the original edition 
and many who have failed to find needed information in the 1933 
edition, will be glad to know of this volume. 


There are 40 per cent more names than in the first edition but 
general policies followed in selection have been essentially the 
same. All persons listed in the first edition and still in active 
service are listed so far as they have responded to requests to 
bring the information up to date,, Graduates of aceredited library 
schools up to and including classes of 1940 are listed as far’as 
possible. 





Sold on the service basis. (Prices range from a 
minimum of $4.00 for the smaller libraries to 
$14:00 for the largest. Second copy price is half 
the original; with a minimum of $4.00. 

Copies of the first edition are still available. . This 
contains several hundred names not included in 
the new edition and will be sent with the later 
book for an additional $1.25. 


REQUEST YOUR SERVICE BASIS RATE FROM 


THE H. W, WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 





need net be humble of their 
task, which is to serve as an organ of civilization. Let 
them remember that ideas are the most powerful cre- 


ation of man. We hear talk of the might of armies in 


khaki, armies in blue, armies in grey. But the mighties! 
army. in the wortd is clothed in buckram; its divisions 
stand row on row Ks the librery stacks: Hts weapon: 
never rust; its trath goes marching « on. 


ms 





